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1 age constitutional characteristics of | have taken a position in any field of 

this organization are decidedly | effort where hard work and long and 
marked. Power and endurance seem weary journeyings might be required. 
‘o stand out in relief, as if he could | He could have been a farmer, or a me- 
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chanic, a navigator, a soldier, an ex- 
plorer, and have carried with him 
health, endurance, vigor, and that phys- 
ical persistency which wins by tiring 
out opposition. He not only has 
strength, but there seems to be an 
intense activity, a quick sensibility to 
all that is interesting. His mind works 
rapidly as well as strongly, and he is 
persistent, never leaving a point until 
he has satisfied himself in respect to its 
treatment. When a boy, if he started 
to accomplish anything, everybody 
who knew him believed that he would 
catch the fish, or get the nuts, or shoot 
the squirrel, or win the prize. He al- 
ways had a purpose, and a persistent 
earnestness in the accomplishment of 
that purpose, and he makes sure of his 
footing as he goes forward ; is always 
able to secure a position, and he will 
fill it so full that nobody else can sup- 
plant him. 

There is a massive forehead ; the up- 
per region of it is large, indicating 
great activity of the reasoning and re- 
flective powers, but we notice, also, 
great fullness across the brow, showing 
the ability to gather knowledge, to find 
out all the facts that belong to a sub- 
ject, and to arrange, organize, and clas- 
sify them for himself. 

He is known for system and method, 
and especially remarkable for numeri- 
cal and arithmetical talent. As a boy, 
he was excellent in figures, and, as he 
advanced in study, he came to be 
among the first in mathematics, in nat- 
ural philosophy, and in the studies 
which related to mechanism. He has 
a keen sense of the complicated condi- 
tion of subjects and things, both in a 
philosophical and mechanical sense, and 
he so organizes all his affairs that they 
work in harmony according to rule; 
and he has large Language, which 
qualifies him for literary work, and en- 





ables him to explain his knowledge on 
every point with clearness and fullness, 
constituting him a capital teacher and 
instuctor. 

He has a sense of wit and humor, 
and, as a speaker or writer on subjects 
that would permit the presentation of 
their ludicrous phases, he would make 
that trait stand out sharply. He has 
the sentiment of poetry strongly mark- 
ed, a feeling that allies him to beauty, 
and elegance, and esthetic refinement. 

He has a fair share of Acquisitive- 
ness, which leads him to take much in- 
terest in economies and finance. He 
is judicious and guarded in his state- 
ments, but not so politic and reticent 
as many. He exerts influence mainly 
by frankness and manliness, and so 
leads men, never permitting himself to 
be driven into a corner, or to be made 
the fit subject of censure or criticism. 

He has Combativeness enough to 
fight the battle of life manfully, and to 
push bis way to achieve success against 
strong opposition. He is very social, 
is liberal, kind-hearted, genial, and 
winning in his manners, persuasive 
when he ‘wishes to be, respectful 
toward age and things sacred, and he 
also has rather strong Spirituality, ap- 
preciating that which relates to the 
higher, the unseen, and immortal. 

He has a large head, and a very 
finely-organized temperament, with per- 
sistency, criticism, and the power to 
gather facts, and arrange and organize 
them for use. He makes himself effect- 
ive wherever he moves, and there is in 
him a peculiar healthfulness of thought. 
He is not warped, eccentric, or peculiar, 
and his views, though they may be of 
an advanced rank, do not startle the 
conservative, but are usually so pre- 
sented as to make him a natural leader 
among men, who might, if left to them- 
selves, adopt more moderate views. He 
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is able to present a subject which is 
comparatively unpopular from its new- 
ness, and do it mm such a manner as to 
make it seem easy to comprehend and 
easy to explain. 

Frepericx Avucustus Porter Bar- 
NARD was born May 5th, 1809, in Shef- 
field, Mass. At the age of fifteen he 
was admitted into Yale College, and 


_ was graduated four years later, taking 


the highest honors. He gave his at- 
tention immediately thereafter to teach- 
ing, having obtained a position in the 
Hartford Grammar School. In 1830 
he became tutor at Yale, but served 
one year only, withdrawing from that 
relation to take charge of a department 
in the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Hartford. One year 
later he was called to the New York 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, where 
he remained five years. Then, having 
been elected Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, he went 
thither and entered upon the duties of 
the position, discharging them with 
creditable ability until 1848, when he 
was transferred to the chair of chemis- 
try and natural history in the same in- 
stitution. 

After six years’ occupancy of this 
professorship, he accepted an invitation 
to take the chair of mathematics, nat- 
ural philosophy, and civil engineering 
in the University of Mississippi. Two 
years later he was elected president of 
that institution. He remained thus 
related until the opening of the late 
war, when he resigned. 

During his connection with the Uni- 
versity of Alabama he had given much 
attention to astronomy, contributed to 
‘the erection of an observatory, etc. 
After his retirement from that institu- 
tion he gave much of his time in 1862 





and 1863 to stellar observations at San- 
tiago, Chili, and afterward, until June, 
1864, he had charge of the chart-paint- 
ing and lithographic departments in 
the office of the United States Coast 
Survey. In May of that year he was 
elected President of Columbia College, 
New York. This important post he 
has occupied until the present time, 
evincing in its administration an ability 
which has contributed much to extend 
the usefulness of that widely-known 
and highly-reputed institution. 

In 1829, shortly after completing his 
student life at Yale, he published a 
school arithmetic, which found a good 
deal of favor among teachers, and was 
placed on the list of books required for 
admission to Yale College. In 1830 he 
published an addition to Bridge’s Conic 
Sections, modifying that author very 
considerably, and giving the work an 
almost original cast. This book be- 
came, and was for many years, a text- 
book in Yale College and other colle- 
giate institutions. 

While connected with the New York 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb he 
contributed largely to its reports, and 
wrote articles for the North American 
and other Reviews, on topics related to 
deaf-mute instruction. His “ Analytical 
Grammar,” with symbolic illustrations, 
was published in 1837. This work at- 
tracted the attention of eminent gram- 
marians like Mr. Goold Brown and 
others. The stereotype-plates were de- 
stroyed by fire, not long after its pub- 
lication, and it has not been republish- 
ed, but the method formulated by it 
continues to be used in the New York 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

During his residence in Alabama and 
Mississippi Dr. Barnard was engaged 
very actively in the endeavor to im- 
prove the systems of education primary 
and secondary, as well as advanced, 
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and wrote a good deal on related sub- 
jects. He contributed to Henry Bar- 
nard’s Journal of Education and to 
the American Journal of Science. 
His letters on “College Government,” 
which were published in 1854, attracted 
no little attention from educators. A 
pamphlet which he addressed to the 
trustees of the University of Missis- 
sippi in 1858, in which he discussed the 
practicability of building up a true 
University in our country, had a wide 
circulation beyond the State for which 
it was intended ; doubtless it had some 
influence upon the recent discussions 
of the subject and the developments 
which have grown out of them. In 
the same year he delivered the “ an- 
nual oration” before the society of 
Yale Alumni. In 1857, as chairman 


of a committee of twenty appointed by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, he made a vo- 
luminous report on the history and 


methods of American coast survey. In 
1860-61 he delivered a course of lec- 
tures before popular audiences at the 
Smithsonian Institute on the Undala- 
tory Theory of Light, which lectures 
were compiled and published as an ap- 
pendix to the annual report of that 
institution for 1862. This is the only 
systematic presentation of the mathe- 
matical and physical theory of optics 
which had been published in this coun- 
try down to that time. 

In 1867 he was appointed by the 
President of the United States one of 
the Commissioners to take charge of 
American interests at the International 
Exposition held that year in Paris. 
On his return therefrom he prepared 
an elaborate report, which awakened 
much public interest. In 1871 he pub- 
lished a volume on the Metric system 
of weights and measures, showing how 
it could be adapted to the use of the 





American people, and the advantages 
to be derived from its use. 

Dr. Barnard has always shown a 
very lively interest in matters relating 
to popular education. In lectures, in 
contributions to many periodicals, to 
his college work, and in many scientific 
investigations, he has been conspicu- 
ous for his sympathy with modern 
progress generally. His annual reports 
as President of Columbia College have 
discussed with much boldness the ques- 
tions of the day relating to higher edu- 
cation ; his views lean strongly to what 
may be called the liberal side, favoring 
a considerable latitude of choice to be 
given to the student in the selection 
of studies, particularly during the later 
years of a collegiate course. 

In 1860 he was elected President of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. This office he 
held until 1866, when he presided over 
the meeting held that year in Buffalo, 
N. Y. His address before this associa- 
tion as retiring president, given at Chi- 
cago in 1868, discusses the doctrine 
of the materialistic school of modern 
physico-ment&l philosophy, which re- 
gards physical and mental forces as 
reciprocally convertible. Dr. Barnard 
took strong ground against this, and 
his address was an admirable analysis 
of the questions involved. It was trans- 
lated into German, and awakened much 
discussion in foreign philosophical cir- 
cles, 

When the National Academy of 
Science was founded by act of Con- 
gress’ in 1863, he was named as one of 
the corporators, and acted as chairman 
of the physical section in 1870-72. In 
1855 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Jefferson College, Miss., and the 
same degree from his alma mater in 
1859. In 1861 a degree of D.D. 
was conferred upon him by the Uni 
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versity of Mississippi; in 1872 that of 
L.N.D. by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. He is 
connected with many learned societies 
of this country and of Europe, and is 
regarded in literary and scientific cir- 
cles as a man of mark and a good repre- 
sentative of American progress. 

As an example of his manner of 
thought and composition, we give the 
. following brief extracts from an address 
delivered at the opening of the Amer- 
ican Institute Fair a few years since: 


“If we measure the civilization of a peo- 
ple by the degree of its intellectual culture 
or of its ssthetic refinement, there have 
been periods in the world’s history distin- 
guished for a civilization of the very high- 
est order, when yet the common arts of life 
were at a low ebb. Such was the culmi- 
nating period of Grecian literary glory, 
marked by the production of masterpieces 
in philosophy, in oratory, in history, and 
in poetry, which for more than 2,000 years 
have commanded the admiration of the 
world, and which are even yet unsurpassed 
for power of thought or brilliancy of fancy. 
Such, also, was,a few centuries later, the 
Augustan age of Roman literature, an age 
which has left behind it monuments of 
genius hardly less admirable than those of 
Greece. During both these periods the fine 
arts, also, were cultivated to a degree of 
perfection which the world had never seen 
before and has scarcely seen since. It is 
indeed a faith held by many that the sculp- 
tures of Praxiteles and Phidias have never 
been approached in merit by any modern 
production. Yet, at the very time that 
Athens was thus deluged, as it were, ina 
blaze of intellectual light, she had not so 
much as a water-wheel or a windmill in all 
her territory. Her citizens ground their 
wheat to flour in a species of wretched 
hand-mills; employing for this purpose, 
as for every other toilsome scrvice, the labor 
of slaves. The industrial arts were, in fact, 
very unequally developed among the Greeks, 
None attained a higher degree of perfection 
among that people than the absolute neces- 





sities of the civilized state demanded ; un- 
less they happened to be arts capable of 
feeding the love of splendor, as well as of 
ministering to the natural wants of man. 
Thus architecture was cultivated and ex- 
alted to the rank of a fine art; and the 
crumbling monuments of that early archi- 
tectural period are still studied for their 
beautiful proportions, while the principles 
of construction laid down by their builders 
continue to be received as law by the arch- 
itects of our own time. In respect to most 
other arts, however, the polished Greeks 
were far behind such peoples as at this day 
we are accustomed to speak of contemptu- 
ously as half civilized.” 


* * * * * * * 

“Tn those early periods of high civiliza- 
tion to which reference has been made, the 
task of providing for the daily wants of 
society was laid upon a servile class; and 
if any freeman felt himself compelled by 
the narrowness of his means to engage in a 
mechanical occupation, he was esteemed as 
little better than a slave. Society was thus 
divided into castes. To the superior class . 
belonged all the culture and refinement ; 
to the inferior all the toil. The processes 
of the arts of industry were followed by 
those who were fated to purchase them, in 
a dull and spiritless routine. The operative 
felt no pride in his calling and no ambition 
to improve its methods. There was no 
stimulus to such an ambition, since im- 
provement could bring with it no honor; 
and whatever aspiration might arise in the 
breast of an individual of humble rank to 
mend his position, incited rather the desire 
to escape from his vocation than to attain 
excellence in it. If the statesmanship of 
those times was sagacious enough, as it 
probably was, to preceive that the wealth 
of a nation,.and, by consequence, its politi- 
cal importance and its military strength, 
depend upon the productiveness of its 
industry, it was, nevertheless, blind to the 
truth that in order that industry may be 
productive, labor must be made honora- 
ble.” * * *” * * * 

“The civilization of the century in which 
we live is something widely different from 
this. Its tendency is to the intellectual 
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and moral elevation, not of a favored few, 
but of the whole people. Yet recognizing 
the undeniable truth that before the mind 
can be cultivated or improved, the body 
must be provided for, it encourages and 
recompenses with honor every honest effort 
to ameliorate the physical condition of the 
race, It accordingly esteems the man who 
succeeds in making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before as a greater 
benefactor of his countrymen than the gen- 
eral who wins a battle or the conqueror 
who subdues an empire. And extending 
this principle, it bestows the same honora- 
ble commendation upon every one who con- 
trives, by whatever instrumentality, to pro- 
duce in increased abundance any article 
capable of contributing to the sustenance or 
the comfort of men, and of thus promoting 


the general welfare.” 
* * * * * * * 


“Tt is common to ascribe to Lord Bacon 
the modern revolution in the methods of 
investigation, and the origination of the 
inductive philosophy. But this is hardly 
consistent with the fact that the inductive 
method had been already fully inaugurated 
by Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and perhaps 
others, many years before the publication 
of the “Novum Organon,” which it is 
hardly probable that any of them ever saw. 
It is to be borne in mind, nevertheless, that 
even after the inauguration of this method, 
by whomsoever introduced, the advance of 





science could not but be, for a certain 
length of time, of necessity slow. The 
whole field lay before the investigators sub- 
stantially unexplored, the most elementary 
truths in each branch of science were yet to 
be ascertained, the pioneers were few in 
number, and the discouragements they met 
with were great. It is in the natural course 
of things, moreover, that investigation 
should be more productive of results as it 
is prosecuted further ; and in the combina- 
tion of these reasons may be found the ex- 
planation of the fact that a movement which 
began in the sixteenth century, almost im- 
perceptibly, and which in the eighteenth 
had hardly become sufficiently marked to 
attract general attention, has in our time 
become the rush of a mighty current, form- 
ing the most salient phenomenon of the 
civilization of the age. And as science has 
advanced, so industry has, with equal step, 
kept pace beside her. Each new discovery 
has created a new art or improved an old 
one, till, looking through the whole extent 
of the industrial world, we scarcely encoun- 
ter a machine, or a process, or a product, or 
an implement, which is not a form of ap- 
plied science; and we find the laboratory 
and the workshop to be so intimately allied 
that, fully to understand either science or 
the arts, one must be familiar with both. 
In the laboratory we have the arts in em- 
bryo; in the workshop we have science in 
application.” 


— ~6e—____ 


THE 


HE views on materialism which 
are advanced in this article have 
been called forth by the perusal of Mr. 
Tyndall’s paper on “Martineau and 
Materialism” in the Popular Science 
Monthly for December, 1875. 
Whoever will take the trouble to 
study and comprehend that paper can 
scarcely avoid noticing the general can- 
dor conspicuous in almost every part; 
but probably most persons who have 
no decided opinion upon the questions 





“POTENCY OF MATTER.” 
CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN VIEWS OF PROF. 


TYNDALL. 


discussed therein will searcely be able 
to form any satisfactory judgment on 
the basis outlined by its eminent au- 


thor. It is apparent that the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Tyndall, though 
they may be legitimate from his stand- 
point, are yet characterized by an in- 
definable vagueness, and from their na- 
ture appear even to~their author only 
partially conclusive. 

If it be possible to arrive at sound 
conclusions upon the question of ‘‘ ma- 
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terialism,” no one having a knowledge 
of the science of mind can justly doubt 
the claim of Phrenology to interpret 
the question, because there is no other 
system extant which professes to deal 
with the brain and its various qualities 
directly. By its teachings we are con- 
fronted at the threshold with the vital 
question of mind and matter; the qual- 
ities of each and their connection being 
the ground of examination. 

It seems to me that without the aids 
afforded by Phrenology we can not 
advance to a well-defined position on 
either mind or matter, or the qualities 
of either. It is by the assistance of this 
system that the ideas contained in this 
article are suggested ; and I suppdse no 
apology is necessary for advocating 
views upon this foundation in opposi- 
tion to so eminent a writer as Mr. Tyn- 
dall, bearing in mind that he has seen 
it advisable to argue the question unas- 
sisted, apparently, by any systematic 
views of mental physiology, and has 
selected the same path traversed by 
multitudes in the past. 

It may be well to premise here that 
we do not know positively what matter 
is in its essence; and it follows necessa- 
rily that we do not know what the 
mind is. What we do know about the 
subject is this, that we have our ideas 
of the qualities of what we believe to 
be matter and mind, and to dogmatize 
upon the subject would be a proof of 
puerility. 

The probable reason why we attrib- 
ute various qualities to matter and 
mind is because of the essentially dif- 
ferent. nature of the perceptive and re- 
flective faculties. The perceptives and 
the senses appear chiefly to cognize 
materiality and its qualities, the reflec- 
tives recognize cause, effect, and condi- 
tions, and it is because of the different 
nature of the two classes of faculties 





that we apply the terms matter and 
mind, materiality and immateriality. In 
the one case we see primarily through 
the eyes by means of the perceptives, 
and in the other we do not see through 
the eyes by means of the reflectives, 
but the reflectives are affected by cause 
and effect, and conditionally, and are 
stimulated to activity by the sentiments 
and propensities, If this were not true, 
man would be on a lower plane of ex- 
istence ; in reality he would not be man. 
And it is on account of his possessing 
at least three classes of faculties that he 
is able to reason as an intellectual, re- 
ligious, and moral being. If the force 
of these statements be borne in mind, 
we shall be helped in our further med- 
itations. 

From a very careful consideration of 
Mr. Tyndall’s paper the reader will 
perceive that the author is studious not 
to commit himself to positive and de- 
cided statements concerning the proper- 
ties and powers of matter independently 
of mind. This will be clearly seen by 
a study of page 148 of the paper allud- 
ed to, where it reads: 

“Consider the ear, with its tympa- 
num, cochlea, and Corti’s organ, an in- 
strument of three thousand strings built 
adjacent to the brain, and employed by 
it to sift, separate, and interpret anteced- 
ently to all consciousness the sonorous 
tremors of the external world. Matter 
I define as that mysterious thing by 
which all this is accomplished. How 
it came to have this power is a ques- 
tion on which I never ventured an 
opinion.” 

Observe in the sentence, “ Matter I 
define as that mysterious something dy 
which all this is accomplished,” Mr. 
Tyndall does not say that matter itself 
does all this, but he says, “I define 
matter as that mysterious thing by 
which all this is accomplished.” 
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We think his explanation does not 
go far enough; but, nevertheless, he 
seems to have proceeded, at least, in 
his statement of the case, to a point 
beyond which he is unwilling to go. 
From our understanding of the posi- 
tion and the phraseology he has em- 
ployed, we think that he should have 
inquired as to whether matter of itself 
does all he has predicated; or, on the 
other hand, whether matter has not 
been endowed by a superior power with 
all the properties which he attributes 
to it. Instead, however, he candidly 
assures us that on this question he nev- 
er ventured an opinion. 

That he does not deny the existence 
and operation of something superior to 
matter and its forces may be seen by 
considering what is said on page 145. 
After speaking of the earth, and inor- 
ganic and organic nature, he goes on to 
say: “From this point all three worlds 
would constitute a unity in which I 
picture life as immanent everywhere. 
Nor am I anxious to shut out the idea 
that the life here spoken of may be but 
a subordinate part and function of a 
higher life as the living moving blood 
is subordinate to the living man.” 
Here the reader will perceive the ten- 
dency to refer the life we see around 
us in nature to some higher source than 
matter itself, and superior to the forces 
of material objects. 

It is these and other statements con- 
tained in the paper now under discus- 
sion that render Mr. Tyndall’s argu- 
ments vague and unsatisfactory. He 
seems disinclined to advance a step and 
attribute nature and all its life and 
properties to a great and powerful 
Author who continually upholds the 
universe, and has imbued it with the 
life which is undoubtedly immanent 
almost everywhere, 

On page 146 we are told, “ Were not 





man’s origin implicated, we should ac- 
cept without a murmur the derivation 
of animal life from what we call inor- 
ganic nature. The conclusion of pure 
intellect points this way and no other. 
But this purity is troubled by our in- 
terests in this life, and by our hopes and 
fears regarding the life to come.” 

Seeing that man is not a being of 
what Mr. Tyndall calls pure intellect, 
it is unsafe and unwise to assert that 
pure intellect points as he affirms and 
no other way. There can not be such 
intellect as is here spoken about with- 
out burying the emotions out of sight, 
for man is a being of emotions as well 
as of intellect, and the one does not ex- 
ist without the other. Therefore it is 
unreasonable to predicate anything of 
conditions nowhere to be found, and in 
this life impossible. We may assume 
far more reasonably that “man’s origin 
is implicated ” because of his compound 
nature, consisting of intellect, moral sen- 
timents, and propensities. 

Mr. Tyndall’s pape? contains several 
illustrations of the properties and modes 
of action of matter. We select the one 
on page 1425 which shall be the text of 
further remarks, He there says: “A 
Sunday or two ago I stood under an 
oak planted by Sir John Moore, the 
hero of Corunna. On the ground near 
the tree little oaklets were successfully 
fighting for life with the surrounding 
vegetation. The acorns had dropped 
into the friendly soil, and this was the 
result of their interaction. What is the 
acorn? What the earth? And what 
the sun, without whose light and heat 
the tree could not become a tree, how- 
ever rich the soil and however healthy 
the seed? I answer for myself as be- 
fore—all matter. And the heat and 
light which here play so potent a part 
are acknowledged to be motions of 
matter.” 
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In this description we have a bare 
statement of some of the modes of ac- 
tion of matter, but as I have before 
shown, we are left uninformed as to 
whether Mr. Tyndall believes matter 
itself arranged these modes of action 
and’ conditions independently of an 
Author who bestowed on matter the 
powers we see exhibited, and who con- 
trols all matter from the most tiny 
atom to the most stupendous world. 
In opposition to so high an authority 
we humbly venture the opinion that 
Mr. Tyndall confines his attention to a 
partial view of the phenomena which 
come under the observation of the per- 
ceptives. We admit, with him, that 
an acorn is matter, and the earth and 
sun, but Comparison and Causality are 
unsatisfied with his statement of the 
case, and prompt us to inquire further. 
In the first place, what do we see in 
the acorn and the friendly soil, and the 
growing tree ? 

First of all, we perceive an effect 
from a cause—for the tree was surely 
caused to grow; and in the next place 
we sce adaptation between the roots of 
the tree and the soil which is the means 
of supporting it. It may, indeed, con- 
tent the perceptives to say that the 
acorn and the soil are matter, but the 
reflectives suggest the question, Who 
endowed the friendly soil with proper- 
ties to support life, so that the roots of 
the little oaklet cling to it so tenacious- 
ly, and enable it to grow by the genial 
influence of the rain and sunshine into 
its beautiful proportions, and adapt it 
in a thousand different ways to supply 
the wants of man? To assert that the 
“mysterious thing called matter” ar- 
ranged these adaptations, appears to 
my mind hostile to the true spirit of 
philosophy, and I respectfully reply 
that it appears consistent with the con- 
stitution of the human faculties to as- 





cribe these adaptations, nature and 
properties of the roots of the tree and 
of the friendly soil, to a great, wise, and 
intelligent Author. 

In the next paragraph, page 142, Mr. 
Tyndall says, referring to Mr. Marti- 
neau, “He may retort by asking me, 
‘Who infused the principle of life into 
the tree?’ I say, in answer, that our 
present question is not this, but anoth- 
er—not who made the tree, but what is 
it? Is there anything besides matter 
in the tree? Ifso, what and where?” 
I reply, Yes, there is something besides 
matter in the tree—there is life-force. 

On page 143, first paragraph, it is 
said, “ But then if the power to build a 
tree be conceded to pure matter, what 
an amazing expansion of our notions of 
the potency of matter is implied in the 
concession! Think of the acorn, and 
the earth, and of the solar light and 
heat— was ever such necromancy 
dreamed of as the production of that 
massive trunk, those swaying boughs, 
and whispering leaves from the inter- 
action of these three factors? In this 
interaction, moreover, consists what we 
call life.” 

From this quotation it will appear 
that Mr. Tyndall admits there is life in 
the tree, but he attributes it to a differ- 
ent origin than we do. Observe, he 
says, “in this interaction consists what 
we call life.” The interaction, there- 
fore, is not matter, although the word 
interaction may express what we call 
life, nor is it in any one of the three 
things, the acorn, the sun, and the soil, 
for we can have all three either separ- 
ate or combined without having life. 
We may have a dead tree in fertile 
soil with the sun and rain. Trees die 
under conditions apparently identical 
with those that once made them flour- 
ish in their luxuriance. So that we 
have to add another faculty, namely, 
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fertility, to the tree —a vital force. 
We ask now, Which is superior, the 
life or the tree? or, perhaps better, Is 
there no distinction between a tree and 
life? We answer, Yes, for we can de- 
prive the tree of life, and then it be- 
comes like what we believe all matter 
to be, dead material. Under these con- 
siderations what becomes of the assert- 
ed “ potency of matter” when destitute 
of life? We can have material forms, 
but unless imbued with the mysterious 
principle of life they lose their chief 
property or distinction, that which is 
exhibited through the material. 

A tree and all other matter has cer- 
tain properties, as color, weight, and 
dimensions, but none of these qualities 
can be predicated of life. Life, in my 
view, appears to be real existence and 
eternal; and, so far as human intelli- 
gence reaches, matter is eternal also, 
but in different conditions, solid, liquid, 
and gaseous, and most probably in oth- 
er more refined states which now elude 
our observation. 

The reader will perceive that in the 
foregoing quotations Mr. Tyndall does 
not pretend to give a definition of mat- 
ter; he prefers the safer method of 
stating properties and attributing them 
to matter. It is impossible with the 
faculties man is at present possessed of 
to define either matter or mind, for we 
are incapable of knowing the essence of 
anything, and our knowledge is con- 
tinually being augmented by discover- 
ing simply the objects and qualities of 
things. 

We shall now attempt to point out 
some of the indications of the superior- 
ity of intelligence and power over all 
the properties of matter, and by this 
contrast, and the deductions legitimate- 
ly drawn from them, we think we are 
justified in transferring Mr. Tyndall’s 
supposed “ potency of matter” to a su- 





perior intelligence outside of nature, 
and who wields a transcendant power 
over the material universe. 

Referring again to the illustration of 
the acorn and the soil, Mr. Tyndall, as 
before stated, sees in them nothing but 
matter. I have pointed out that there 
appears to my mind adaptation between 
them such as could not have been pre- 
arranged except by intelligence. This 
adaptation will hardly be denied by 
the thoughtful. Now, there is nothing 
in the earth that necessarily implies the 
existence of acorns, and nothing in the 
acorn that necessarily implies the ex- 
istence of the earth or soil. It is prop- 
er here to explain what I mean by 
necessarily. I use the term in an abso- 
lute sense, as implying that the opposite 
of what we perceive between the acorn 
and the soil can not be conceived of. 
In this way, for instance, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to have a hollow between 
two hills, and no sane person can con- 
ceive this not to be true. But in the 
case of the earth-and the acorn, no such 
necessity appears to exist between them. 
For it is conceivable that acorns might 
have been borne on some other tree or 
plant than an oak, or have ‘been pro- 
duced in some other way. And, to 
utilize the language of Mr. Combe, 
“Comparison and Causality, if ade- 
quately developed, can not ascribe 
adaptation to either of the two struc- 
tures, because both are required to ren- 
der it possible. The adaptation there- 
fore not being an attribute of either, 
and yet the perception of it being called 
forth in the mind by the contemplation 
of the objects, the hypothesis of the ex- 
istence of an intelligence external to 
both seems alone capable of accounting 
for it.” This argument, in my view, 
reaches the philosophy of all Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s illustrations, and extends beyond 
the limits within which he has confined 
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them. If he had referred to human 
life, his arguments would have had 
more weight, and would have been 
placed on a higher plane; and the il- 
lustrations he might have drawn from 
cerebral manifestation and cerebral 
matter would doubtless have been to 
many more difficult to account for. 
We refer to the action of the brain as 
the extreme to which materialism has 
not yet advanced. We know that we 
are thinking beings; and from many 
cases on record, several of which are 
recorded by Mr. Combe, we know that 
when the matter composing the brain 
is in a state of rest, no mental manifes- 
tation takes places. When the brain 
has been exposed and rendered inactive 
by being pressed upon by the finger, 
no action of any kind except vital func- 
tions, as breathing and circulation, con- 
tinued. When the pressure was re- 
moved, however, some manifestation 
took place, as talking, or singing, or 
walking. Now, it is evident that, al- 
though these actions, or one of them, 
resulted only when the brain was in 
motion, nevertheless the brain itself 
was only a medium made use of by 
what we believe to be the mind. It is 
inconceivable when we regard the brain 
as composed of a pulpy substance, part- 
ly of white and partly of gray matter, 
and these resolvable into chemical ele- 
ments, to suppose that these elements 
of the brain, love and hate, feel pleas- 
ure and pain, grief and joy. We be- 
lieve the brain to be simply the instru- 
ment of the mind, and when deprived 
of the vitalizing principle it is nothing 
more than inanimate matter. Remem- 
ber, also, that the brain is not sensitive 
to touch, and the brain and body of a 
recently deceased person are simply 
matter destitute of the vital force— 
life, 

If we turn our attention again to the 





outside world, we perceive it so replete 
with adaptations that Comparison and 
Causality, if well developed and exer- 
cised, can not be satisfied with the as- 
sumption that these are simply acci- 
dental circumstances or conditions in- 
herent in matter itself. For instance, 
consider the human blood. We know 
it possesses the wonderful power of re- 
pairing injuries not actually existing, 
and which may never be called into 
activity. But is this not 4 grand proof 
of the wisdom and intelligence of the 
Author of our nature that when He ar- 
ranged the human body and the modes 
of action of the blood, He also endowed 
it with this quality of repairing future 
injuries, but which may never be called 
into requisition? We regard this as 
an overwhelming proof of design which 
it is not possible to conceive as inherent 
and accidental, unless it be supposed 
that matter has intelligent forethought. 

Again, consider the power man by 
his intelligence has over matter and its 
qualities, and over all the elementary 
substances. Does not this fact pro- 
claim that matter is but the servant of 
man and mind, and that it is potent 
chiefly in its capacity to supply his 
wants? And is it reasonable to talk 
of the potency of matter unassisted by 
intelligence, mundane or extra-mun- 
dane ? 

If we contemplate man himself, al- 
though we find him possessing great 
control over matter and the natural 
forces, still when we compare his pow- 
er to what we witness around us, it 
sinks into insignificance. Reflect for a 
moment upon the systems of worlds 
performing their vast and endless revo- 
lutions in dread solemnity in distances 
far removed from our earth; think of 
the ceaseless and silent regularity of 
their movements, and of the laws which 
control and maintain them in their per- 
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petual courses, and say after reflection 
whether we do not here behold proofs 
of wisdom and intelligence which baffle 
our comprehension and supersede all 
our powers in an indefinite degree. 
Man we know has not been able to 
produce a perpetual motion, but the 
supernatural power appears to have 
met with no opposition in the achieve- 
ment, for are we not every moment of 
our lives the unconscious subjects of 
this power? And every day adds new 
proofs of the goodness and contin- 
ual operation of a great Intelligence. 
Although man has considerable power 
over the elements and matter itself, 
still it is only within certain limits that 
he can command their co-operation. 
But the Infinite Intelligence encounters 
no obstacles to His will, for do we not 
discover His power and control over 
all the elements, to design and fashion 
them into countless inanimate forms, 
and fill innumerable organized beings 
with life. The Supreme Being appears 
to manipulate matter as its master. 
What is matter, or what is man in com- 
parison to the sublime intelligence man- 
ifest in every department of our earth ? 
We can not discover its limits, and the 
most rational inference appears to be 
that the world and the universe are 
governed by some Infinite Power. 

To the devout phrenologist it seems 
eminently absurd to argue the question 
of materialism upon the ground chosen 
by Mr. Tyndall, because it tends to ex- 
clude the knowledge that man has any 
religious feelings and aspirations adapt- 
ed to a future state of existence. It 
also treats Revelation as a myth, and, 
therefore, aims not only at obscuring 
our conceptions of the Divine Being, 
but of blotting out the belief of His ex- 
istence, and practically contends that 
the world is not an institution, but a 
gigantic vegetable, This style of argu- 





ment, I say, appears to the devout stu- 
dent of human nature eminently absurd, 
and proves the futility of regarding the 
question of “materialism,” and the so- 
called “potency of matter,” from the 
partial view of the senses and intellect 
without a rational science of mind. 
Even suppose we agree to call the in- 
teraction of the brain of man and its 
manifestations, life; if so, we know it 
is also something more, for man loves, 
and thinks, and remembers. Not only 
so, but he loves his fellow-men through 
one part of the brain, and himself 
through another, and worships his Cre- 
ator through another. Now, these fac- 
ulties are essentially distinct and differ- 
ent, yet the substance of the brain com- 
posing them, even looked at through 
the microscope, appears all alike. If 
the brain matter itself loves and thinks 
and recollects, considering that we can 
only consciously exercise one faculty 
at once, as Veneration or Conscientious- 
ness, all these several functions might, 
it would seem, have been displayed by 
one and the same part of the brain. 

Moreover, there is a vast difference 
between the sentiments and the intel- 
lect. The mind, through the intellect- 
ual faculties, remembers, but the senti- 
ments are merely impulses. The brain 
matter, however, is composed of the 
ten chemical elements in each and every 
part, so far as is discovered. But if 
every organ were composed of a differ- 
ent combination of the elements, it 
would be unreasonable to suppose or 
infer that these so-called “interactions” 
were the results of different states and 
modes of action of chemical substance 
alone. : 

Contrast leve with any other attri- 
bute we are cognizant of. Love be 
longs to the character of man—love of 
right—and we can not find this princi- 
ple anywhere in the world except as 
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exhibited by man or God. Although 
conscience is in proportion to the size 
and activity of Conscientiousness, it 
would be a stultification of intellect to 
say that the love of right is the simple 
result of a piece of brain matter, be- 
cause unless the body and brain be ani- 
mated with life, the organs of the mind 
won't act, and we don’t know what life 
in itself is. 

. Extend this line of argument to the 
faculties of Veneration, Spirituality, 
Hope, Benevolence, and Ideality, and 
the higher reasoning powers. Suppose 
now, that Mr. Tyndall should say these 
distinguishing traits of man are the 
simple results of the interaction of the 
brain and the outside world, and let it 
be admitted, we could not by any pos- 
sibility eradicate these faculties, and 
separate them from the nature of man. 
What, then, is the result? Why, sim- 
ply this, that the question of matter, 
and the absolute potency of matter, 
whether admitted or denied, practically 
leaves the question where it finds it, 





and the supposed potency of matter 
does not affect or alter its nature, nor 
the nature and destiny of man. Admit 
that the san, the earth, and the tree are 
matter and interaction, they remain just 
as they were for all that, and the sup- 
position will not cause the tree to live 
one hour longer, the earth to become 
more fruitful, nor the sun to shine with 
greater brilliancy. The importance of 
the whole subject hinges upon the 
question: What are the qualities of 
external objects, and how are they 
adapted to the faculties of man? And 
what is man’s nature and destiny ? The 
science of mind is the only system which 
can throw much light upon this vital 
and pertinent inquiry. 

To admit the supposed “ potency of 
matter,” and follow the conclusion to a 
legitimate termination, darkens the at- 
tributes of the Supreme, commits the 
stupendous folly of attempting to anni- 
hilate the religious emotions of man, 
and reduces him to the same level as a 
chest of drawers. T. TURNER, 
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PEACE-MAKER GRANGE; 
OR, CO-OPERATIVE LIVING AND WORKING. 


‘The age culls simples; 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the 
Glory of the stars.’"—Mrs. Browning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


| ALF an hour later saw the girls, 
very becomingly attired, chatting 


with their guests in the Templetons’ 
parlor. And who were the young men? 
Rev. Edgar Anthony was a blue-eyed, 
fair-complexioned, intellectual Apollo, 
to whom Miss Edith had proved a de- 


cided attraction. He was from New 
York city, and of a wealthy High-Church 
Episcopal family. He had found him- 
self in “ holy orders,” and intoning the 
Episcopal service as assistant pastor in 





a fashionable church before he had 
really begun to do his own thinking. 
He was now in a rather painful predic- 
ament. Having a piercing intellect, 
after once turning it upon the dogmas 
in which he had been educated, he was 
all afloat in a sea of gloomy specula- 
tion. The great height of his head in 
the region of the moral sentiments 
showed that there were but two ways 
out of his condition into any other— 
one through genuine religious light and 
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peace to an apostolic usefulness; the 
other through deeper depths of dark- 
ness, gloom, and despair to settled mel- 
ancholy, and, perhaps, insanity or sui- 
cide. He was very reticent and modest, 
and, in his troubled condition, it was 
especially annoying to him to be in- 
formed that the large accessions of ele- 
gant ladies to the morning and evening 
prayer services of the church were due 
to his Belvidere appearance and the 
music of his St. Chrysostom intona- 
tions. He was in sore perplexity ; felt 
that he was out of place in his present 
work, and yet was too undecided in 
aims and opinions to be ready to leave 
it. So this richly-freighted bark was 
drifting, drifting upon the shoals. 
“Who shall show him any good? 
Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy 
countenance upon him.” 

In his distempered mood, Edgar had 
found the practical sagacity, the settled- 
ness of view and purpose displayed by 
Miss Hartwell, as well as her brilliancy, 
peculiarly attractive, especially when 
contrasted with the dilletanteism of 
the smart city ladies of his circle. So 
he had allowed his more energetic 
friend, Herman Reynolds, a New York 
broker, to persuade him to spend an 
autumnal vacation in visiting the South- 
ern home of their new acquaintances, 

Reynolds was by no means so re- 
markable a person as Anthony; but, 
like him, he felt ill at ease in the busi- 
ness into which he had drifted. He 
was a good-looking, dark-hued, active, 
capable young man of business, who 
was down among the bulls and bears 
of Wall Street because his father hap- 
pened to be there. He was a really 
devout, conscientious member of An- 
thony’s church, and did his simple- 
minded best to repair on Sunday the 
spiritual wastes of the week spent in 
studying the antics of Jay Gould & 





Co. Upon him the vigor, vivacity, nat- 
uralness, beauty, and practical guod 
sense of Alice Templeton had made a 
profound impression ; and he came fully 
prepared in mind to marry her if possi- 
ble. He was the only one of the four who 
had reached that positive view of things, 

“Gentlemen,” said Alice, “you are 
just in time to attend our quarterly fes- 
tival and distribution of prizes, which 
will be held this afternoon in one of 
our glass-covered courts. The prizes 
given at each festival are for those pur- 
suits which seem to especially culminate 
about that time. This afternoon they 
will be for the agricultural series of 
grains and large fruits. I suggest for 
the present a general stroll.” 

“Beware, gentlemen,” said Edith 
lifting her hands in mock protestation; 
“this is only a snare on the part of this 
fruit monomaniac to beguile you in the 
direction of her interminable fruit for- 
ests. Do you know there are 100,000 
fruit trees on this place, and I believe 
she is on terms of personal intimacy 
with each one of them.” 

“Well, which is the worst?” said 
Alice, “Edith would beguile you into 
the library, which would bé no novelty 
to you; and she would talk book until 
you would be glad to escape to my 
trees,” 

“T am sure I did not talk book much 
at the White Mountains. We may as 
well walk out; but I warn you that 
when we are among the fruit trees you 
can dismiss all other subjects from your 
minds. The place is formed of half-a- 
dozen old plantations, and even in the 
thick forest growth old fruit trees are 
occasionally found. -You will see these 
covered to their very tops with grafts, 
all done under her supervision. I think 
she sometimes -wishes she was a man, 
that she might climb up and put on the 
sprouts herself.” 
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And so they strolled forth awhile. 
Wherever the ground was broken or 
stony, and so unfitted for the modern 
culture of grain crops by machinery, 
fruit trees had been planted. When 
an experimental fruit grove of hitherto 
untried varieties of peach, apple, pear, 
and cherry was reached, her compan- 
ions tempted Alice by questions until 
she “let herself loose.” She knew ev- 
ery tree, and showed up their points as 
a jockey does those of a horse. She 
would fondle a three-foot dwarf pear 
like a baby, and show that just here 
and here by the trunk it could bear two 
pears next year, but none on the ends 
of the branches, which could not endure 
the weight. If she spied in the dis- 
tance some broken twigs, where a care- 
less passenger or loaded wagon had 
wotnded one of her friends, she would 
rush up to it caressingly, and try to 
better the conditions with her pruning- 
knife. But oh, the fine scorn with 
which she stamped her little foot when 
she found that some unskilled stranger 
had been cutting grafts from some of 
her favorites, and had taken them from 
the tops of the trees! “The goose! 
not to know better.” 

Reynolds was full of wonder and ad- 
miration, but also full of despair. Could 
it be possible that this Pomona goddess 
would receive any new love into her 
heart? Was there any room to spare ? 
“ At all events,” said he, “the long and 
short of it is, no more ‘ puts’ and ‘ calls’ 
and ‘straddles’ if this prize peach is to 
be plucked. She would not leave this 
place to preside over Stewart’s man- 
sion.” 

The young folks took dinner at the 
Hartwell table; and the New Yorkers 
noticed a familiar custom in the fact 
that the waiter-girls wrote the items of 
ghe dinner on a slip of paper which lay 
beside the plate of the host. They un- 





derstood, also, without explanation, the 
fact that he paid the bill as they went 
out in pasteboard checks. 

All now repaired to the glass-covered 
court at the south-east corner of the 
buildings, where preparations had been 
made for the festival. A fine display 
of grains and fruits had been arranged 
in some of the adjoining rooms, and the 
balconies were copiously adorned with 
flags and evergreens. At one end was 
& permanent rostrum. The men, wo- 
men, and young folks immediately in- 
terested in the occasion sat on chairs 
near the platform, upon which numer- 
ous prizes were seen. Many of these 
were books and ‘other articles of use. 
A large part of the andience sat in the 
public and private rooms that open 
into the court; and when something 
of special interest was occurring, the 
balconies also were filled with people. 
In the end of the court opposite the 
rostrum stood a mixed multitude, in- 
cluding many spectators not connected 
with the domain. The general appear- 
ance of the company was far superior 
to that usually seen at agricultural fairs. 
The intimate and continual association 
of the combined home, when there is a 
thorough diversity of employment, and 
a genuine development of the aptitudes 
of each and all, soon takes the boorish- 
ness from even the coarsest. 

Besides the giving of prizes, there 
were speeches, songs, instrumental mu- 
sic, and recitations, the exercises lasting 
through three hours. There was here 
no display of that vicious “ competi- 
tion” which is said to be the “life of 
trade” in ordinary civilization, and 
which simply implies an antagonism of 
interests. However they may gloss it 
over, the men who compete at an agri- 
cultural or any other fair, are at war 
with each other, and except so far as 
high morality prevents, desirous of 
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each other’s business destruction. It 
is for the benefit of the ordinary farmer 
that his neighbor’s crops of fruit and 
grain should be poor, and even that 
they should be a total loss; thus shall 
his own bring a better price. But in 
Peace-maker Grange all those engaged 
in the grain series or the fruit series 
share the net profits of those series in 
proportion to the time and skill which 
each invests in them. Therefore, with 
them a bitter, deadly “competition” 
gives place to genial, kindly “emula- 
tion;” for the success of each is practi- 
cally the success of all. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The rest of that afternoon was spent 
by .the young folks in sauntering 
through the public rooms and halls of 
the main buildings. They sat down 
ever and anon, as congenial people will, 


for a long chat upon some subject that 
happens to come uppermost. The two 
stronger natures, Edgar and Edith, 
were rather guarded in their inter- 
course. Large bodies move slowly at 
first. Edgar was so deep in the “ Ev- 
erlasting Nay,” like Teufelsdréck in 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” that his 
talk wandered rather aimlessly, and 
Edith found her Belvidere difficult to 
fathom sometimes. He avoided any 
very earnest expression of opinion, and 
sought refuge in badinage. 

“TI want you to understand from the 
start, Miss Edith,” said he, “that we 
are not at all prepared to compliment 
this place of yours. You call your- 
selves Peace-makers; but I can assure 
you that, so far as we are concerned, 
you will have ‘to conquer a peace.’ 
You have shown us your library and 
reading-room, school of design, chemi- 
cal laboratory, botanical and mineralo- 
gical departments, art gallery, and 





schools of various technologies, with 
certainly learned instructors and apt 
pupils in each and all. But I can find 
just as good schools in all these branches 
without coming out into this benighted 
wilderness in search of them.” 

“The strong point in our plan,” said 
Edith, “is this: we are in these schools 
for life, and this fact alone makes ours 
the most useful ‘polytechnic school’ 
extant. From youth to old age we 
have access to all these departments, 
according as we are attracted to them, 
Very seldom is any part of our educa- 
tion compulsory; and it is never fin- 
ished. It is more possible here than in 
any place I ever heard of, for young 
and old to find out what they are good 
for, and to fit themselves for it. With 
our minute sub-division of our work, 
and frequent change of groups, all have 
frequent opportunity to come in con- 
tact with every branch of human indus- 
try for which they have any aptitude 
or attraction. To find what children 
are good for, and get them at it, is one 
of the despairs of civilization, and a 
thing seldom accomplished in ordinary 
life. With us the child finds the line 
of his aptitudes, and works therein as 
naturally as the bee, the squirrel, and 
the beaver.” 

“ Really,” cried Edgar, mockingly, 
“it ought to be Miss Edith Hartwell, 
Professor of Political and Social Sci- 
ence—not to mention such trifles as 
Cosmical Statics and Dynamics. I must 
say I can’t enter into the spirit of this 
thing as you do. It is all very well for 
nice little orphans in blue check aprons 
and nankeen pantalettes to be crowded 
together by the hundred and drilled in 
platoons; but I can not see the need of 
people who can do better being jam- 
bled up together in‘this way. Why, 
Ill venture to say that there are cne 
hundred people here named Smith, and 
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that alone would drive me to distrac- 
tion.” 

“ Why should the Smiths trouble you 
any more here than in any village of 
equal size? There is no village of 
3,000 people in the world where the 
peculiarities of others annoy individuals 
so little as they do here. Our people 
are universally instructed to suppress 
in their social intercourse everything 
that can possibly offend. We're ‘jum- 
bled,’ are we?” she added, with spirit, 
“and the outside world has something 
‘better.’ Til let you know our opinion 
to start with, and that is that the jum- 
ble, the inextricable, horrible muddle, 
is all on the other side; and that we 
consider our arrangements as much 
more rational and scientific than those 
of ordinary ciyilization, as was the lay- 
ing out of the city of Philadelphia than 
that of some noisome, hap-hazard Asi- 
atic city of barbarians.” 

“Come, now, Miss Edith, you and 
yours are in a woful minority. Small 
minorities that expect to be allowed to 
live at all are more respectful to the 
great majority. The mere weight of 
numbers gives us the right to villify 
and abuse you to our heart’s content, 
and to be utterly amazed if you retort 
in kind.” 

“*Majorities are always wrong, al- 
ways stupid, and always impudent. 
Nothing does them more good than to 
be paid in their own coin by a plucky 
minority.” 

“A truce to generalizations. Here 
we are in, I suppose, your largest gen- 
eral parlor. How can you compare the 
pleasure of sitting here, listening to the 
platitudes of a lot of ordinary people, 
with sitting with a refined, select circle 
of wits and beauties in one of our pri- 
vate city parlors?” 

“How strange it is that you New 
Yorkers, who are every year deserting 





your paradisiacal private mansions by 
thousands to live in great ‘family ho- 
tels,’ can not see that we have here all 
the amenities of these caravanseries 
without their expense and other draw- 
backs. The insanity of your people, 
too, in thinking that we have any lack 
of privacy. For those who wish, this 
place affords the solitude of the ocean, 
the prairie, the trackless forest. I hurry 
hither from all other places when I wish 
to be alone. We have several almost 
speechless hermits among us, men re- 
sembling Trappist monks, who stay 
here because they say it’s the only spot 
they ever found where they were really 
‘let alone.’ ” 

“ Well,” retorted Edgar, rather gai- 
ly, “I warn you that I have come here 
to break up the whole thing—consider 
it my duty as a conservative Christian 
pastor to doso. I think, by the way, 
it would just suit the Trappists. I will 
write to them about it.” 

“Do so; but their traps will be very 
rusty before they set them here.” 

The discussion as to the relative 
merits of, isolated and associative life 
waxed warm as the young people passed 
from one point to another in the great 
building. Edgar, especially, kept up 3 
running fire of carping criticism. Her- 
man was so sorely smitten already that 
he was inclined to be subdued in his 
expressions of dissatisfaction. 

“T can not see,” said Edgar, “how 
you can endure this close intimacy 
with 3,000 people. Everybody seems 
to know everybody else, and one’s ac 
quaintanceship must be stretched upon 
a Procrustean bed, to a certain uniform 
length, with each inmate of the place. 
The consequence is, one must be im- 
measurably bored.” 

“Quite a mistake,” said Edith 
“This is the honestest, freest com- 
munity you ever saw, and, at the same 
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time, more genuine etiquette is shown 
here than elsewhere. Consider the in- 
ducements people usually have to bore 
and be bored, and you will see that 
very few of those are experienced 
here. In ordinary society people 
thrust themselves into the company of 
others because they lack congenial ac- 
quaintances, or because they think to 
thus elevate themselves in the social 
_ scale, or because they think to improve 
their business prospects. All boring is 
based on humbug. But all sorts of 
shams stand a poor chance here, and 
very specially this one of trying to 
prove that you are a suitable associate 
for one with whom you have very little 
real sympathy. Then, the opportunity 
for forming congenial acquaintances is 
so abundant that there is little tempta- 
tion to force yourself, for mere lack of 
companionship, upon those to whom 
you are disagreeable. Swedenborg 
says that after death people are ‘let 
into their interiors ;’ that is, as some 
other divines would say, they are 
‘shown the plague of their own hearts.’ 
Whatever evil has been lurking in them 
is stirred up and brought to the sur- 
face, and they are incited to let them- 
selves out in the direction of their be- 
setting sins, that they and all others 
may know what power and strength 
of will to overcome evil exist in them. 
It has been well said that modern soci- 
ety, especially in America, does this 
work for us pretty thoroughly, so that 
we do not have tu wait to get inte Pur- 
gatory. Of all communities in Amer- 
ica even, there is none like an integral 
association to bring one’s evils to the 
surface, and give him a chance to work 
them off or subdue them. In civiliza- 
tion one puts on his best clothes and 
best behavior, and sallies forth to ap- 
pear other than he is, and not without 
success, But here, though we can be 





perfectly isolated if we choose, any 
such attempt at ‘obtaining goods on 
false pretences’ is pretty sure to be a 
miserable failure. Each of the associ- 
ates who has been here a few years is 
a trained detective of such frauds, 
Their close discernment is a fire that 
soon burns up this ‘wood, hay, and 
stubble’ of human character.” 

Edgar winced a little under the 
earnest words of this young sybil, 
for he felt that he was “ acting a part,” 
though an innocent one. But he kept 
up his chaffing thus: “ Miss Edith, I 
have already gone once through the 
barrel of sermons that I wrote while 
in the theological seminary ; don’t you 
think you could furnish me with an- 
other, or at least supply them by the 
peck ?” 

She turned toward him with a 
“wicked” flash of her eyes, that 
showed more than he had before seen 
of their depth and power, as she said: 
“T have heard that some young men 
ought to be barreled up during certain 
of their indiscreeter years. From what 
I see and hear of you, I should imag- 
ine that it might be well—if the barrel 
is empty—that you should quietly step 
into it and be headed up for awhile.” 

“What, and leave my flock without 
an assistant shepherd ?” 

“T am inclined to think that the loss 
sustained by the lambs, through your 
absence, would not be wholly of a relig- 
ious and spiritual nature.” 

Edgar looked closely and seriously 
at her an instant, then reddened visibly 
as he caught her meaning, and changed 
the subject. “Let us waive religious 
discussion for the present. But what 
mean these discs and various figures 
on each of the private doors we are 
passing ?” 

“ Ah, there now is something right 
to the point. That shows how methodi 
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cal we are, and carefal to avoid intru- 
sion, and save each other trouble. One 
arrangement of that apparatus shows 
that the occupant of the room or suite 
is out, and will return at a certain hour 
of day or night. Another shows that 
the person is at home, but not ready to 
receive visits. Others show readiness 
to entertain business or social callers, 
or both.” 

“ Are there not some fearful gossips 
and gadabouts here ?” 

“There is no complaint of such. 
There are some here, but they find 
their natural victims, who really enjoy 
their society. Have you never seen, 
for instance, in traveling, a wiry, ner- 
vous, talking woman pouring a constant 
stream of twaddle into the ear of her 
phlegmatic husband? He likes it—sits 
there as comfortable as a clam at high 
water. He nods and smiles oceasion- 
ally. He wants to have something 
going on, and is too lazy to do or say 
anything himself. But we offer somany 
attractions toward useful industry, and 
so many opportunities for the talkative 
to converse while at work, that they 
do not go out of their way much to seek 
auditors,” 

Thus as they passed from one point 
of interest to another, the visitors ut- 
tered their criticisms and were promptly 
answered. 

“Ts it possible,” said Reynolds, “ that 
you young ladies, brought up in New 
York, are willing to forego for the rest 
of your lives all the pleasures of the 
city—the parties, lectures, concerts, 
public and private theatricals and 
operas, the church meetings, charitable 
fairs, the shopping, riding in the Park, 
the public receptions of notables, the 
contact with the great people of the 
world, the bridals, birthday me, 
holiday festivities ?” 

“Now, Edith,” said Alice, “ you 





have talked enough; let me answer 
that question. In the first place, there 
is no one of the things you have men- 
tioned—that is of real value—which is 
not found here. As for parties, we 
have one nearly every night—real danc- 
ing parties, too—somewhere on the 
place, though we do not keep late hours 
or have dubious dancing. In New 
York hundreds of people are debarred 
from social intercourse in the evening 
with congenial people, because those 
whom they like live at a great distance 
from them. We have gathered here 
on the plan of ‘ birds of a feather flock- 
ing together;’ so that there is a won- 
derful amount of congeniality among 
us, and any hour of day or evening we 
know just where to go to find an indi- 
vidual or a group who will be exceed- 
ing pleasant company for us, and this, 
too, without dressing for the street. 

“Lectures we have, of course, in 
abundance. We are so numerous that 
we can afford to pay for the best, and 
so great a curiosity that the stars who 
talk without pay always give us a call 
when in the neighboring cities. 

“ Concert’ we have, of the best, from 
our own artists; and every great per- 
former who visits large towns comes 
here. Many favor us without pay, to 
encourage our enterprise. 

“Of public and private theatricals 
we have no lack. Few towns of 10,000 
people have a better appointed theater 
or better actors, and the great stars, 
including the operatic, visit us as freely 
as the concert-givers. 

“ As for church meetings, our chapel 
is the warm, quick-beating heart of the 
whole place. It is likethe Roman Cath- 
olic churches in being always open. 
Our morning and evening prayer service 
is always Pentecostal. We have a con- 
tinual revival under the ardent minis- 
tration of our beloved pastor. One 
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great result of our mode of life is, that 
we are relieved from many of the ordi- 
nary temptations to wrong-doing—the 
lying, cheating, stealing, and finesse 
which pervades civilization, So it is 
easy for us to be good in these respects, 
and there are always some old and 
young coming into the perception and 
practice of the fact that the truest hap- 
piness is found in making others happy. 


- When they get to that point, our pas- 


tor tells them they are Christians, and 
invites them into the church member- 
ship. So the revival is a chronic fact 
with us. For charitable fairs we have 
no oceasion for our own people. We 
sometimes huld them to raise money 
for some suffering outsiders. There 
are about 300 separate charitable insti- 
tutions in New York city. We have 
no charity here, except as regards a few 
bedridden, whom we have taken in out 
of compassion. Living is so cheap and 
work so varied, that all who ean so 
much as move a hand pay their way. 
We find that justice amply takes the 
place of charity. There is no point of 
human weakness or suffering covered 
by those New York societies that is 
not covered here. Peace-maker Grange 
is all asylums rolled into one, including 
inebriate and insane. Few drunkards 
and lunatics can long resist the genial 
influences surrounding them here. 
“Then shopping—oh dear! that poor 
resource of feeble-minded, idle, badly- 
educated women! If you want to see 
shopping as it should be, visit our vari- 
ety store or bazar, in a building behind 
the restaurant, at any hour of the day 
or evening. You won't find there a 
lot of silly women overhauling a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth to buy ten cents’ 
worth. Our women have other places 
to gossip and study each other’s bon- 
nets. The goods have one price, qual- 
ity is honestly stated, the few clerks 





needed are civil but not fawning. Dur- 
ing the two or three hours ‘ watch on 
deck’ of each relay they are pretty 
busy, with seldom any rush. We bave 
notice, from time to time, to call for 
certain goods, as far as possible, at cer- | 
tain hours. The clerks are men and 
women, according to aptitude. 

“The rest of your list can be soon 
disposed of. The Central Park is a 
fine place, but one there has—when 
riding—a sense of being surrounded by 
a multitude of codfish aristocracy, gam- 
blers, black-legs, defaulters, supercil- 
ious Knickerbockers, strange women, 
and innumerable more who have at- 
tained position, office, and fortune by 
false means. When we ride through 
our beautiful hills we meet only friends 
for whom we feel confidence and re- 
spect. 

“ As for the great people and nota- 
bles, as I have said, curiosity alone 
brings plenty of them here. We will 
show you a bridal soon that will be 
better worth seeing than any Brown 
of Grace Church gets up. Birthday 
parties, holiday festivals, pic-nics, camp- 
meetings, boating, and fishing and 
hunting and yachting excursions we 
have beyond compare. Archery, cro- 
quet, billiard, and chess tournaments ! 
Oh, the world could not contain the 
books we could write about them!” 

As Alice waxed warm in champion- 
ing her pleasant home, her color height- 
ened, her eyes sparkled, her voice and 
gestures grew eloquent. 

Reynolds gazed upon her and forgot 
the presence of others. Hestared with 
open-mouthed wonder and admiration, 
like an awkward school-boy. Edgar 
and Edith had arrived at a sufficiently 
good understanding to be able to nod 
significantly at each other, as they 
noticed the abstraction of their friends, 
Edith, bent on having a little fun after 
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the serious discussion, exclaimed, with 
a merry laugh, “Do but look at the 
pair of them!” 

Both the abstractionists instantly 
saw the awkwardness of their de- 
meanor. Reynolds shut his mouth 
with a snap; but Alice, quick of feeling 
and wound up to a high key, burst into 
tears, and said, “I think it is too bad 
of you, Edith!” 

The culprit, of course, while unable 
to suppress her smiles, rushed toward 
her over-sensitive friend, embraced her, 
and covered her with caresses. Rey- 


[To BE CONTINUED.]} 





nolds involuntarily took a quick step in 
the same direction, and then, checking 
himself, looked as if he thought “turn 
about was fair play.” 

The sunshine soon burst through the 
clouds on Alice’s face, and the latter 
dispersed as quickly as they gathered. 
“There wasn’t much of a shower any- 
how.” Reynolds could swear that he 
saw a rain-bow (or rather a raining 
belle) as she smiled through her tears. 
She looked a little foolish for awhile, 
and cast sly, sidelong glances at her 
metropolitan admirer; but they all 
soon subsided into ordinary chit-chat. 
SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


——_+0e 


JOHN 


W. GARRETT, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


E like this face. It looks stanch, 

steadfast, and determined. It 
looks honest and intelligent, as if the 
owner had no concealments, and no 
need of them; to use a common phrase, 
it looks as if he “meant business,” and 
could be trusted in business, social, 
or political life. He has a world of 
intuition—that sense of truth which 
comes flashing upon the mind without 
waiting to verify its evidences, and 
brings conviction and decision. This 
is a man for emergencies; he will trans- 
act more business in a day, and will 
manage more crooked and restless men 
than most men in similar relations, and 
he has peculiar ability to bring men to 
terms who would quarrel with nearly 
everybody. He is a man, indeed, who 
will win friends among his foes. Peo- 
ple whose interests differ from his, and 
whose strife and energy are employed 
as against his interests and purposes, 
though they struggle against him, yet 
will have respect for him. If he were 
a lawyer, his antagonists would strive 
for a verdict, and labor for victory, but 





they would somehow, in spite of them- 
selves, believe in him personally. He 
has the power of disagreeing with 
people without exciting animosity in 
them. ~ 

He is very friendly, large-hearted, 
genial, and calculated to inspire confi- 
dence. Ha is endowed with the organs 
which give common sense; his head is 
long from the ears forward to the root 
of the nose,and the forehead is mas- 
sive. He is remarkable for his method, 
for his tendency to systematize every- 
thing, and to give personal attention 
to particulars. If he were to walk 
through a foundry, or a lumber-yard, 
or a repair-shop, or ride over a road, he 
would take in at a glance the condi- 
tion of things, and men would be aston- 
ished, and even provoked or annoyed 
to know that a man not trained in their 
peculiar trade should be so good a critic 
of their work, and capable of seeing 
defects and faults which would escape 
the attention of most.men who were 
not trained in such fields of effort. 

He is a first-rate judge of strangers. 
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Men stand before him luminous, and he 
looks through them as one can look 
through a ladder, and it does not do 
much good for people to try to de- 
ceive him. He takes a straightforward 
course to attain honest results, and any- 
thing like trickery, policy, or double- 
dealing, would arouse his criticism and 





rises so much above the frontal that it 
seems to indicate relative smallness in 
front, but this is an erroneous estimate. 
The head is exceedingly high from the 
opening of the ears; in the middle of 
the top-head, where it is so high, the 
organ of Firmness is located, indicating , 
such an amount of steadfastness, and 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN W. GARRETT. 


suspicion, and lead him to detect the 
false pretence in it. He does not be- 
lieve in sham of any sort. 

The reader will observe how high 
the head rises in the middle section di- 
rectly over the opening of the ears; if 
that part be covered up the forehead 
looks large, but the middle section 





unflinching determination in the pur- 
suit of that which he deems to be 
proper and right, that it is a bar to per- 
suasion, to threats, or to the efforts of 
selfish combinations. Outward from 
that central point, on either side, the 
organ of Conscientiousness is located, 
and that shows ample elevation and 
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strength. He believes in justice; he 
loves it because it is just. 

His Self-Esteem we judge to be large. 
He has a self-satisfied look; that firm 
compression of the lips means Firmness 
and Self-Esteem; that calm, settled 
state of the eye indicates resolution, 
decision, and self-satisfaction. He does 
not look as if he thought he was ina 
corner, as if he were afraid of foes. He 
is about as unmoved and unafraid of 
criticism as the multiplication-table is, 
which does not care from what side 
criticism may come. He has the ten- 
dency to mind his own business, and to 
be master of it; to feel self-satisfied 
with his efforts, with his judgment, 
and, we may say, that he is willing to 
be criticised. 

We judge he has his mother’s quick 
intuitions, her accuracy of thought, her 
clearness of analysis, and his father’s 
strength, resolution, courage, and forti- 
tude; and these elements combine to 
make him self-reliant, positive, intelli- 
gent, just, clear in plan, upright in 
character, and thorough in the execu- 
tion of his purpose. 

The following brief but very compre- 
hensive outline of Mr. Garrett’s life is 
derived mainly from our neighbor. of 
Appleton’s Railway Guide. The phren- 
ological sketch, we may add, was pred- 
icated of an excellent photograph, the 
examiner being not at all familiar with 
the character or business capability of 
Mr. Garrett previously : 

We presume that there is not a rail- 
way or business man in the country to 
whom the name of John W. Garrett is 
not familiar. He is known to the en- 
tire country, and in the commercial 
centers of Europe, as the head of the 
great corporation that controls the 


Baltimore and Ohio Railway and its* 


connections. He has, indeed, been long 
prominent as such, but recent develop- 





ments in railway matters, and recent 
episodes in the railway history of the 
country, have placed his name before 
the public at large in such a way that 
an unusual interest attaches to him. 
Mr. Garrett was born in the city of 
Baltimore, July 21, 1820, and there are 
none in that beautiful and enterprising 
city who are more appreciated, and 
more worthy of appreciation, than 
John W. Garrett; and there are none 
to whom its prosperity is more dear. 
His father, Robert Garrett, was one of 
the most prominent citizens of Balti- 
more in his time, and accumulated a 
large fortune by developing the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the port. 
He had two sons, Henry 8. and John 
W., and he associated both of them 
with him in business when they were 
yet very young men. John W. was 
the younger of the two, and when he 
left Lafayette College, in Pennsylva- 
nia, at the age of nineteen, it was 
to enter his father’s counting-room, 
whither his brother had preceded him, 
as partner. Robert Garrett was a man 
of kindly, generous disposition, warm 
impulses, aid broad intelligence, but 
nevertheless a severe, unyielding man 
of business, who transacted his affairs 
in this world upon a fixed rule and 
principle as immutable for him and his 
partners as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. It was under a training like 
this that John learned “ business,” and 
acquired the knowledge of men and the 
world which he has since turned to such 
valuable account. His father came of 
a well-to-do and respectable North of 
Ireland family, and his mother of Penn- 
sylvania-German stock. Like his fa- 
ther, Mr. Garrett has all that native 
sagacity and shrewdness that character- 
ize the so-called Scotch-Irish—a quality 
of mind which rejects instinctively the 
levities and smaller considerations of 
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life, and occupies itself with hard facts 
and mature problems. Sound common 
sense has been the distinctive charac- 
teristic of Mr. Garrett’s business career ; 
he is entirely practical, and in no sense 
a theorist. 

Mr. Garrett and his brother, gradu- 
ally assuming the management of the 
firm of Robert Garrett & Sons, greatly 
increased its importance and utility. It 


great house of Peabody & Co., of Lon- 
don, and represented in this country 
some of the most important commercial 
houses of London and Liverpool. It 
is safe to say that there was at this 
time no great public enterprise under- 
taken in the State in which the house 
was not actively engaged. John W. 
Garrett is now, of course, generally 
known in this country as the head of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. Dur- 
ing his earlier business career Mr. Gar- 
rett was a close and attentive student 
of the railway problem of the country, 
as instanced by the road that was even 
then having such a powerful influence 
upon his native city. He expressed 
himself freely upon the subject of man- 
agement, and it_is not unreasonable to 
suppose that his influence was more or 
less felt by the road long before he 
ever consented to take part in its man- 
agement. Those who are familiar with 
the history of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway must recollect that up to 1856 
it had been practically an unprofitable 
and much embarrassed enterprise. 

In 1858 Mr. Garrett inaugurated a new 
policy of government, and, through the 
nomination of the late millionaire, John 
Hopkins, was elected president of the 
company. A new order of things dated 
from October, 1858, and at the next 
annual meeting of the company its 
fruits were apparent. The gross re- 





ceipts of the road for 1859—the first 





year of Mr. Garrett’s administration— 
were over half a million dollars less 
than in 1858, owing to the general 
business depression of the country, 
1859 bearing a relation to 1857 similar 
to that borne by 1875 to 1873. But 
there was an increase of $725,325.16 in 
the comparative net gains. This was 
when the Garrett policy of economy 
and personal supervision made its work- 
ings manifest, and the first practical 
result of it was the payment to the 
stockholders in the spring of 1859 of 
the first semi-annual dividend of the 
regular series, which has never been 
interrupted since. 

In 1860 the gross earnings of the 
road largely exceeded those of both 
preceding years, but not to the extent 
of promising increased net earnings 
upon the former basis of management. 
But economy and reform produced an 
increase of net profit of $980,300, 
nearly a million dollars. This was 
equal in point of fact to a net gain on 
the capital stock of over eighteen per 
cent. In 1858, when Mr. Garrett first 
took part in the management of the 
company, the stock of the road was 
quoted at $57; but, considering the 
contingency of an extra dividend, then 
in litigation, its average market value 
was $46. A recent quotation in the 
Baltimore Stock Board makes the stock 
stand at $200, and none to be had even 
at this figure. It is a stock’that rarely 
finds its way into the market, except 
when some of it is sold in the settle- 
ment of an estate. 

During the late war Mr. Garrett 
played a very important part in its 
conduct, and few have any idea of how 
intimate was his connection with many 
of the most important military opera- 
tions that took place. President Lin- 
coln had the greatest confidence in Mr, 
Garrett’s judgment, and some of the 
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most critical movements of the Federal 
armies were made upon his advice. 
His relations with the Government 
were marked by excellent judgment 
and tact. He was placed with regard 
to Mr. Lincoln’s administration very 
much as his road was with regard to 
the belligerents, yet maintained his 
equilibrium with consummate ability. 
During the past ten years the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway has gone on 
steadily increasing in power and influ- 
ence under the untiring and unfailing 
energy of its president. Branch after 
branch has been built and road after 
road acquired, while on the seaboard 
he has unremittingly directed his ener- 
gies to the creation of additional facili- 
ties for communication with Europe. 
In forming his great Western connec- 
tions Mr. Garrett has from the first 
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clearly defined the object and utility 
of every important step. He has al- 
ways seen what the result was to be, 
and he has reached in one direction 
after wheat, in another after coal, and 
in another after oil. In this way it 
may be said that a satisfactory feature 
of the conduct of the enterprise of the 
Baltimore and Ohio road was the 
quickness with which results were at- 
tained. It is one of the most active 
roads in the country in distributing 
immigration received at Baltimore 
from the north of Europe. 

Mr. Garrett’s absorbing interests 


have not deterred him from humani- 
tarian pursuits, and he is a well-read 
and cultivated gentleman. In person 
he is large and portly, of affable and 
polished manner, determined and curt 
of business speech, but withal a pleas- 
ant and agreeable gentleman. 

















. Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Those art the nurse of virtue. 











THE GIRL OF 


lw it were not a question of such 

grave moment, the desire to present 
the ludicrous phase of this subject 
might be gratified. For surely nothing 
can be more amusing than the self- 
satisfied air with which the young lady 
of to-day trips lightly forth from the 
modern boarding-school and views, 
with profound commiseration, not un- 
mingled with disdain, the uncultivated 
and ignorant masses who agonize so 
many leagues beneath the unapproach- 
able heights which she has attained. 
What intricate problems she has solved! 
What complicated mysteries she has 
unraveled! With what profoundness 





THE: PERIOD. 


she grasps the vital questions that agi- 
tate church and state! How clear are 
her conceptions of the true civil policy 
of the government, or the attitude which 
the church should assume with regard 
to ritualism! She will talk to you of 
Ruskins’ latest strain, or discourse phil- 
osophically upon Carlyle’s newest idea, 
as though she had been on terms of 
extreme intimacy with those gentlemen. 
She is devoted to the Tennysonian 
school of poetry, having an especial 
fondness for the “Blue and Gold ” edi- 
tions, and has all the “unutterable 
longings for the infinite” that such 
companionship occasions. It may be, 
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however, that her pretensions are not 
quite so exalted, and that she is content 
to move in a sphere having a closer 
proximity to the vulgar herd. Then 
some of the lesser stars are sure to be 
the object of her doting, for she is con- 
stitutionally compelled to dote on some- 
thing. It may be that literature does 
not engage her attention. Then, doubt- 
less, music is her idol and the piano her 
- forte. If so, she “ sits and sings herself 
away, to ” a noteworthy amateur, 
at least. 

The opera is so refining, so elevating; 
symphonies and oratorios have the 
true spiritual culture, and Strauss and 
Wagner are destined to redeem the 
world. Perchance, drawing has most 
attractions for her artistic mind. Of 
course she is a connoisseur, and acade- 
mies of design and art galleries are 
regularly graced by her presence. No 
one questions the fact that she is ac- 
complished. Indeed, she may fitly 
represent all the graces. She is ele- 
gance personified. In fine, she is edu- 
cated, 

Does any one mildly suggest that 
something has been neglected? That 
surely some very important element 
has been overlooked? That there may 
possibly be household duties and do- 
mestic responsibilities which demand a 
reasonable degree of attention? That 
the parlor and drawing-room are not 
the only apartments in a well-ordered 
home? That while giving a due share 
of attention to what are known as the 
“accomplishments,” it might be wise 
and thoughtful to acquire some means 
of gaining a livelihood in case of some 
reverse of fortune ? 

Is any one so recklessly inconsiderate 
as to affirm that if five-tenths of the 
young, fashionably-educated girls were 
left penniless they would go to ruin, 
or starvation of both body and soul ? 





If so, let him keep his own counsel, for 
surely he belongs to a past and degen- 
erate age. The ideas he advances have 
long since been exploded, and will not 
even be tolerated now. 

We are living in a progressive age, 
and by the light of this new era we 
read that the old-fashioned opinion that 
the sphere of woman was the home- 
circle can not obtain in the minds of 
the progressive educators of to-day. 
She is to be fitted for a glorious des- 
tiny, far above and beyond that of a 
mere menial or household drudge. In 
fact, her organism is of too fine and 
delicate a nature to be contaminated 
by the gross and debasing influences 
of actual labor. Only the vulgar labor. 
Truly cultivated people never work. 
Then how incompatible with the true 
dignity and grace of womanhood that 
the young ladies of to-day should enter- 
tain, for a moment, the idea of being of 
any practical use to the world. Surely, 
no one can consider so unworthy a re- 
flection, much less give it utterance. 
Is it not written in the book of the 
Chronicles that to educate a girl is to 
divest her of whatever judgment or 
sense she may once have possessed ? 
That, according to the popular idea, 
she should be burdened with nothing, 
supported by nothing, and good for 
nothing in general? That so far from 
knowing anything concerning the won- 
derful structure of the physical system, 
she should positively be taught to do 
violence to that same body by every 
conceivable abuse and _ contortion ? 
That health was of no consequence 
whatever, when the claims of fashion 
asserted themselves? That independ 
ence of thought and action upon these 
matters belonged exclusively to the 
eccentric? That these “ proprieties ” 
must be observed at all hazards? 
That the religion of the poor Nazarene 
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means, to-day, an exhibition of one’s 
personal property? That life is to be 
regarded as one long-continued suffer- 
ing from ennui, in which any available 
means are allowable by which to kill 
the time? That the great aim in the 
life of a dutiful daughter is to cost her 
father as much money as possible, her 
mother as much more anxiety, and be 
of no earthly use to them, to herself, or 
to anybody else ? 

I believe, nevertheless, that the wo- 
man of the future will realize much of 
the expectancy of the past. I see about 
me a bounteous sisterhood of brave 
hearts and willing hands that are sup- 
porting every good cause in which they 
are engaged, I see the star of hopeful 
promise arise above womankind such as 
has not shone since that far-off night 
over Bethlehem’s plain. I recognize, 





with sincerest joy, that there exists to- 
day the same spirit of holy reverence 
and faithful devotion as walked attend- 
ant upon the steps of the Man of Naz- 
areth. I see in the garden of life no 
buds of richer promise, no flowers of 
more exquisite beauty than the young 
girls of to-day, who are lifting their 
glowing faces to the light of a lovelier 
womanhood, as morning lilies to the 
light of the rosy dawn. But I have no 
sympathy with the wretched preten- 
sions of the modern boarding-school, 
nor with the ungainly deformity of 
mind and character which they pro- 
duce. If there is any department of 
education where radical reform is need- 
ed it is here. For if women of this gen- 
eration are but properly educated, the 
culture of the future need give us no 
apprehension whatever. H. 8. V. 


———_+0+—_ 


UNDER THE 


Lyre so low under the snow, 
Your darling her long rest is taking. 
Spring can not charm her or the glad sum- 
mer warm, 
Nor yet does the winter-time bring her an 
aching. 


Pale is her brow, and the grave mold is 
now 
Enwrought with the gold of her hair, 
Like the woof of the spider, while ever beside 
her 
Dank silence so softly is slumbering there. 


She was so beautiful, loving, and dutiful, 
Bearing so meekly through every ill, 





SNOW. as 


The woes that beset her, that none ever met 
her 
But fondly do cherish her memory still. 


God-faithful ‘was she, most worthy to be 
The pure, sinless bride of the Lamb; 
No wonder He sought her, for every one 
thought her 
But worthy to mate with the holy “I Am.” 


Would you have her come back o’er the wea- 
rysome track 
Whereon she triumphantly trod ? 
Your tears can not move her, but th’ angels 
will love her, [God, 
So fear not to leave her with them and her 
NELLIE A. MANN. 





” 


MRS. E. D. 


“MOTHER” 


_ 


STEWART. 


A LEADER OF THE WOMAN'S CRUSADE AGAINST THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


RS. STEWART, who has be- 
come so extensively known in 
this country, and also in England, be- 
cause of her earnest and practical ad- 
vocacy of prohibition, is a native of 


Ohio. During the most of her life she 
has been an active worker in behalf of 
the oppressed and needy, but it is only 
in the last five or six years that she 
felt impelled to enter the field against 
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wrong in a conspicuously public man- 
ner. To be sure, during the late civil 
war she was very efficient in procuring 
supplies for the use of the sick and 


the recent grand uprising of sentiment 
against the liquor traffic did she feel 
called to take so prominent a place 
as that of a leader. In appearance 
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ASSAY 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. E. D. “MOTHER” STEWART. 


wounded in the military hospitals, and 
for many years she had co-operated in 
local efforts for the suppression of in- 
temperance, but not until the time of 


“Mother” Stewart is engaging and 
impressive. Her soft, gray hair, ex- 
pressive eye, fresh complexion, and 
genial manner suggest the lady of re- 
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finement and delicacy, and her clear, 
sweet, yet emphatic voice convince of 
her thorough earnestness as a mis- 
sionary. 

A Scottish lady writes of this estima- 
ble lady’s appearance at the National 
Temperance Convention at Chicago in 
1875: 

“There was Mother Stewart, looking 
like a consecrated general, with her 
eagle eyes and whitening hair, shading 
a face indicating enough determination 
to accomplish anything she set her 
heart on. I remember reading of her 
convicting a rum-seller of defying the 
law by selling rum on the Sabbath. 
She exhibited the rum in the court that 
had been bought in his saloon. On 
several occasions she had appeared be- 
fore juries, and, without previous train- 
ing, pleaded for the women who had 
sued liquor dealers for selling whisky 
to their husbands, and she generally 
won her case.” 

Mrs. Stewart is now in England, 
where she has awakened no little inter- 
est in herself as well as in the cause she 


champions. Our friend Mr. L. N, Fow- - 


ler, having an opportunity to observe 
her, makes certain remarks in her Phre- 
nology, from which we have taken the 
liberty to draw, viz.: 

Mrs. E. D. Stewart has a distinct in- 
dividuality of character, as well as an 
identity of her own. Her head is of 
the average size, but well proportioned 
to her body, yet her brain has the as- 
cendency, owing partly to bodily in- 
firmity and partly to an active nervous 
temperament. She has naturally a 
strong constitution and much power 
of endurance, yet she is greatly assisted 
in her mental labors by her superior 
nervous energy, strength of will, and 
force of character. 

Her brain indicates eight prominent 
qualities of mind, which stand out dis- 





tinctly in her character. ‘The first is 
the power which her nervous-mental 
temperament gives to her mind, direct- 
ing the majority of the forces of her 
nature into the mental channel, thus 
making her derive greater pleasure in 
mental exercises and labors than in 
those of a purely physical character. 

The second prominent quality comes 
from the strength of her reasoning, 
thinking faculties, giving her judgment, 
originality, ability to plan, to regulate 
her impulses, to balance her feelings, 
and to guide her enthusiasm, so that 
she possesses not only zeal, but knowl- 
edge, and has sound, good, common 
sense, which enables her to treat all 
subjects intellectually and with refer- 
ence to practical results. She acts and 
speaks more from the understanding 
than from the emotional nature. She 
has more of a philosophical turn of 
mind than a scientific one; is more 
given to thought than to observation, 
and deals more in-~principles than in 
facts and details. Her genius does not 
run in the direction of music, art, po- 
etry, or figures. 

Her third strong characteristic gives 
her self-control, self-reliance, presence 
of mind, independence, sense of liberty, 
and the desire to act and think for her- 
self. She is not easily thrown off her 
balance in times of danger, but is pre- 
pared to take responsibilities if neces- 
sary, and be a master spirit. She is 
not wanting in the desire to excel, to 
please, and to be appreciated, but she 
has much more sense of character than 
regard for fashion or fondness of dis- 
play in dress. She has ambition, yet 
her ambition is not so great as to lead 
her to compromise her principles in 
order to please any one. 

Her fourth quality of mind, worthy 
of note, gives her energy, spirit, force, 
resolution, power of endurance, and 
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stamina. She will not stop for trials, 
nor be kept in check by ordinary oppo- 
sition. Her energy is too great for her 
strength, and she is inclined to perform 
more tabor than she ought to attempt. 
The combative element is not so strong 
as the executive element. 

Her fifth leading trait is sense of 
obligation, of duty and justice. She 
has moral courage, and is a lover of 
. equity and right. All kinds of injus- 
tice appear to her like an outrage. It 
must be with difficulty that she can re- 
strain herself from using very forcible 
language in denouncing sin and sin- 
ners. 

Her sixth distinct element is her Cau- 
tiousness, which has a restraining in- 
fluence on her executive powers, and 
greatly controls their action. She has 
much forethought, prudence, solicitude, 
and regard for results, 

The seventh prominent quality gives 


her sympathy with humanity, and in- 
terest in the welfare of others, which 


stimulate her to action. She takes 
great delight in seeing others good and 
happy, and is willing to labor to secure 
these ends. Her large Benevolence 
has developed. in her a missionary 
spirit, a desire to do good, and, if 
possible, to remove all impediments in 





the way of human improvement and 
happiness. . 

The eighth and last, though not least, 
strong power of her mind is her social, 
domestic nature. She is devoutly at- 
tached to home, family, and friends; 
few are more sincere and devoted in 
their domestic feelings and affections. 
Nothing but a strong, sincere interest in 
the general welfare of the race would 
lead her to sacrifice her home feelings 
and enjoyments, to labor in a public 
manner, to create sentiment in favor of 


the right. She naturally places the 


family circle and domestic influence at 
the foundation of society, and it is easy 
for her to see that whatever disturbs 
the home-circle deranges the entire life,. 
stunts moral growth, and prevents per- 
fection of character and consistency of 
life; and whoever is engaged in any 
trade or business that tends to break 
up, disorganize or demoralize the fam- 
ily circle, is,in her estimation, engaged 
in doing the work of the evil one. 

Some of her faculties are not large, 
and do not enter strongly into her 
character; but the combined action of 
these eight distinct conditions of her 
body and mind enables her to accom- 
plish that special end, in which she 
takes a great interest. 


—_+0e—___—_—_ 


THE TWO HOMES. 


I parm a visit to my friend last week; 
She has a beautiful, well-ordered home— 
Husband and children, coach and horses sleek, 
And at her bidding servants go and come. 


She led me proudly through each stately room, 
Rich in upholstered grandeur; laces fair 

Hung at the windows, over crimson gloom, 
And works of taste and art were everywhere. 


The costly service on her snowy board 
Glittered, in labored loveliness arrayed ; 

And savory food, and fragrant nectar pour’d, 
Proclaimed the skill of mistress and of maid. 


Yet she was worn, and silent, and her eye 
Spoke not the wife and mother’s glad content; 





Her fretting children richly clad -went by 
On fashion’s claims, or self-amusement bent. 


Late from his club her husband home returned ; 
No greetings at the door, where arms entwine, 
But through the halls his fragrant meerschaum 
burned, 
And boon companions reveled at his wine. 
ea a ~ * + 
I paid a visit to another friend ; 
A simple cottage bounded life for her, 
But in it were the joys that Heavenward tend, 
And love’s sweet household fairies all astir. 


On well-worn carpets, trod by little feet, 
The winter sunshine lay in patches bright: 
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And in the parlor-windows gay and sweet, 
Green vines and flowers alone obscured the 
light. 


The food was simple, yet therein was wrought 
Most studious care for nature’s high de- 
mands— 
Books, papers, pictures, furnished food for 
thought, 
And cheered the drudgery of the busy hands. 


Fresh from their school the romping children 
came, 
Their cheeks atingle and their minds aglow— 





Questions to ask, successes to proclaim 
The breezy whirlwind, only mothers know, 


And later, from the labors of his day, 
The husband’s dear, familiar step was heard; 
The smile, the look, in love’s own conscious 
way, 
Said more to me than any spoken word. 


Oh, richer friend! the world esteems aa best 
Thy chosen lot, yet must one heart deplore. 
Oh, purer friend! I call thee greatly blest, 
And in my prayers could hardly wish thee 
more. ANNE F. BRADLEY. 


—-—_ +06. 


THE REAL UNREAL. 


EW persons realize the power of imag- 
ination, or know with what rainbow 
tints it paints the prosy walks of every-day 
life. Indeed, had we not this wonderful 
faculty ofttimes our courage would fail, and 
we should faint by the way, overwhelmed 
by the burdens of life—the hard, unlovely 
duties which lie all along our path. It is 
only this power to grasp the ideal and bring 
it down to the bare realities of life, and en- 
velop and hide their unseemly proportions 
within its halo of glory and beauty, which 
makes life desirable, or even endurable 
sometimes. But this faculty, which brings 
so much happiness when used aright, may, 
like all other faculties when too large or 
too active, or when used to excess, be an 
active cause of unhappiness. It is often, if 
not always, the abuse of use that brings 
suffering. “Evil is perverted good.” It is 
interesting sometimes to trace out the work- 
ings of these faculties of the mind, and we 
will draw a picture or two in illustration of 
our theme: 

Sylvia sits writing. The room in which 
she sits is a very small one; the chairs are 
wooden and hard; the table on which she 
writes is an oaken, home-made affair, cov- 
ered with a dainty white spread; a home- 
made lounge, constructed of rough boards 
and covered with a home-made cushion and 
spread, occupies one side of the room; a 
rag-carpet covers the floor—a carpet whose 
every inch was made of old rags made clean 
by washing and torn into strips and sewn 
together by busy housewifely fingers, and 





then woven into a very presentable carpet 
by those same busy fingers. A wooden 
rocking-chair, with a cushion for back and 
bottom to make it easy, and a tidy cover, 
ornaments the center of the room, while 
near it stands a small parlor-stove, in which 
a bright wood fire crackles cheerfully. A 
shelf or bracket in one corner for papers 
and books, a mirror between two front win- 
dows, a few house-plants, a canary bird, 
and three or four simple, home-like pic- 
tures plainly framed, complete the home- 
picture. 

Sylvia is writing to a friend whose ac- 
quaintance sheshas made abroad, and who 
never saw her little home-nest. She says, 
“T am sitting by my father’s fire—a bright, 
cheerful one, too.” When her friend reads 
that sentence a vision passes before his 
mind’s eye, a picture which his fancy paints 
of the lady who penned these words, sitting 
by her cheerful fire; but is the vision which 
he sees the reality? By no means. He 
could not paint the real, for he has never 
seen so plain and home-like a picture as 
that of Sylvia’s home, which we have por- 
trayed; but the picture which he sees is a 
beautiful one which his own vivid imagina 
tion has conjured up, and which to him is 
as real as the plain reality is to Sylvia. He 
sees a grate-fire beneath a marble mantle- 
piece, sending a warm glow over the Brus- 
sels carpet; high ceilings adorned with 
carving and moldings; walls covered with 
beautiful paintings, luxurious sofas and 
chairs, statuary, etc. This is, indeed, un- 
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real, but to him it is real, and thus is the 
real and unreal intertwined in our lives, 

Sylvia loves to travel; she has friends in 
the Far West, in Colorado; they write 
glowing accounts of the country; it is “ the 
finest in the world,” they say, and they beg 
her to visit them in their Western home. 
She is a lover of the beautiful in nature and 
art, and on reading these descriptions her 
imagination immediately frames a picture 
—such a picture as only an imaginative and 
poetical mind and a true lover of nature 
can frame. In this picture is beautiful wild 
scenery of rock and hill and dale; lovely 
little babbling brooks winding through 
green shady glens, down rocky slopes, 
shaded by trees whose green branches reach 
over and bathe their rustling garments in 
the sparkling spray, then the water glides 
off, softly murmuring through woody head- 
lands and over green pastures that stretch 
far away in the distance. Beautiful trees 
everywhere, and in great variety abound. 
Her’s is the poet’s dream, when he sings of 
the land where 

“ Rocks and hills and brooks and vales 
With milk and honey flow.”’ 

Sylvia is a poet. She lives and revels in 
her ideal, and so long as it is ideal to her 
it is real. She longs for such a land as this, 
and therefore she clothes this far off coun- 
try with the highest ideas of beauty, and 
nurses and cherishes her self-created pic- 
ture. She will not use her reason—nothing 
so cold and calculating as reason can be 
allowed to step in to mar her beautiful 
dream. She resolves to visit her friends in 
that far-off land, and perhaps to live and 
die there, and is borne far away to the 
West, toward the Eldorado of her dreams. 
She crosses the plains in all their dreary 
monotony, and as she nears her destination 
begins anxiously to look for her ideal coun- 
try; but she sees nothing but plains, plains. 
She leaves the cars and takes the stage, and 
as it rolls onward still no change, but the 
same dreary monotony. Night draws on, 
and finally shuts out the dismal view, and 
in the darkness she reaches her journey’s 
end and greets her friends. She can scarce- 
ly sleep, so anxious is she to behold her 
Promised land. 





Before sunrise next morning she is up, 
dressed, and out to view her new home. 
She looks toward the west and beholds 
a scene which her fancy did not paint— 
could not have painted correctly. A 
bold and rugged mass of rocks, project- 
ing cliffs and sloping peaks, stretching 
upward and backward till they seemed to 
blend with the sky and are lost to view. 
Barren they appear, except for the few 
pines scattered over their surface, and 
awfully high and grand and cold. To the 
east a plain stretches away, away, as far as 
the eye can reach, and still on, with scarce 
a house, a tree, or a rise of ground beyond 
the confines of the little village in which 
she finds herself. North and south were 
the barefoot-hills, and they even were a re- 
lief after the vast view of plain, but scarcely 
a green tree anywhere. There was grass, 
but it was brown and sere, and, as she 
learned, always remained so. And this was 
the end of poor Sylvia’s dream. This the 
barren real, She goes within and sits down 
with a feeling of desperation in her heart, 
and whieh can find no relief save in a flood 
of tears. It seems to her that those great 
ponderous mountain peaks might fall upon 
and crush her. She really regrets that she 
had not remained in her eastern home; 
then would not the beautiful ideal which 
was so dear to her have been so ruthlessly 
shattered. 

Sylvia was still unmarried, and though 
scarcely old enough to be called an “old 
maid,” was verging upon that trying and 
undesirable period in a woman’s life. Yet 
she was young in experience as regards men 
and things of a worldly nature. As is the 
case usually with ladies who have remained 
single until they have arrived at an uncer- 
tain age, Sylvia had her ideal of the oppo- 
site sex, yet very likely she would have been 
puzzled to describe him to you had you re- 
quested her to do so, He was undoubtedly 
very similar to any common woman's ideal 
of a true man, only exaggerated to a degree 
commensurate with the peculiarities-of her 
mental constitution. He was everything 
noble, true, grand, rather to be worshiped 
and idolized than fellowshiped with in the 
common walks of life. Scarcely knowing 
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it herself, she had erected an idol, and set 
it high up in her soul’s sanctuary, where 
none but herself could enter, and this she 
worshiped in secret. Would it not be the 
most cruel thing of all to tear away the 
vail which envelops this ideal of manhood, 
and sets it up as a thing to be worshiped, 
and gilds it with the noblest attributes of 
God himself, hides it from vulgar eyes, and 
then falls down and worships? Ah, Syl- 
via! Sylvia! if you but knew, how closely 
would you hug that ideal, and how persist- 
ently turn your back upon all advances that 
would tear it from your soul, and leave you 
naught but ashes and a skeleton ! 

But Sylvia did not know, and was, like 
all her sex, ever striving to make her ideal 
a reality. In this flourishing western vil- 
lage where Sylvia was visiting lived a wid- 
ower—a very nabob in wealth—and who 
was much esteemed and courted in the lit- 
tle town in which he lived. Of course, this 
person had nothing at all to do with the 
anxiety felt by Sylvia’s friends for her to 
visit them! But it happened that he was 
a frequent visitor at this house, and, as a 
matter of course, Sylvia was introduced and 
met him frequently. Had common, prosy 
people like you or I, dear reader, have met 
this man, we would have seen nothing ex- 
traordinary in him. Had we been asked to 
describe him, we would have said he was 
rather tall, with sandy hair and beard. 
Sylvia would have pronounced him a tall, 
fine-looking man, with broad shoulders, a 





high, broad forehead of transparent white- 
ness, with such beautiful, speaking blue 
eyes, wavy auburn hair and beard, and such 
pleasing ways! Sylvia became interested 
—fascinated, I may say—and as the liking 
became mutual, need I tell my readers the 
result? She married, not the common mor- 
tal to whom she was really bound by the 
marriage rite, but him she had invested 
with the attributes of her soul's ideal, and 
tried to make herself believe she was realizing 
her beautiful dream. And that this was the 
most unreal dream of all, I need not add. 

It is not for me here to tell of the sad 
awakening, to trace out the methods by 
which her ideal was divested of his tin- 
selled gilding; how her heart ached and 
her feet almost refused to tread the hard, 
barren paths of real life; and how she 
would have fallen by the way, pierced 
through and through by the sharp thorns, 
had not the roses, too, have blossomed 
sweetly among the thorns, and her soul 
been enabled to build other ideals higher 
and still higher as each one fell. 

In her eastern home Mrs. Jones says to 
Mrs. Smith: “I’ve heard some news. Don’t 
you think that dreamy Sylvia Turner is 
married !” : 

“La, now, you don’t say so! Well, I 
allus said she went off there among the In- 
juns to ketch a man!” 

“ And what’s more, he’s worth $50,000! 
It beats all how lucky some folks is.” 

OLIVE A. DAVISON. 


——_~+0e—__——_- 


“A BAD BEGINNING” 
CHAPTER VIL 
SAVING THE SINNER. 


HE wife, son, and daughter of Ralph 
Staunton stood grouped about.his cof- 

fin, viewing for ‘the last time the face ‘to 
which death had given an unfamiliar look, 
yet a look which more clearly expressed the 
character of the man than any he had worn 
in life. The spirit that had masqueraded 
in Protean flesh had gone out, leaving at 
last its true imprint on the plastic, perish- 
ing clay, as in the transparent atmosphere 





of the world upon which it had entered it 
must appear with undissembling form and 
countenance. 

The woman, his widow, shrouded in 
yards of funeral crape, and bowed in tear- 
ful grief over the coffined head, was one of 
those impassionable creatures who take 
their molding from circumstances, passively 
reflecting their surroundings like stagnant 
waters, with no rippling, ruffling undercur- 
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rent of will and purpose. You had but to 
look in her soft, pretty, characterless face, 
and at the strong, dominant, self-assertive 
cast of his from which the fire of life had 
suddenly flashed out, to find at once the 
key to the nature of the son standing with 
folded arms at the foot of the dead, every 
lineament of his expressive countenance 
stamped with the refined selfish instincts 
and propensities of the father, yet unsubor- 
dinated to the higher moral faculties, the 
intense love of approbation, and the strong 
power of self-control which governed the 
conduct of the latter. 

You might not so easily have read the 
daughter, with her hands clasped upon the 
coffin and her eyes raised to heaven with a 
look of devout prayerfulness, unless you 
understood that at its faint, far beginning 
her life was marked by the agitation and 
excitement of profound religious convic- 
tions and experiences in both parents; and 
though with them the fervor of spiritual 
ecstacy had long since burned into the 
ashes of careless indifference, it had left its 
impress on the child of that era in an ab- 
normal development of the religious facul- 
ty, warring perpetually against the natural 
impulses of the heart, and rendering her 
peculiarly susceptible to every influence 
affecting this morbidly sensitive quality of 
her mind. 

At this particular time, under the strong 
dominion of the Roman faith through her 
associations with a convent school, she 
would have left no office of the mother 
church unperformed that might insure the 
safety and happiness of the departed soul ; 
but meeting with no sympathy in her latest 
enthusiasm of devotion, she contented her- 
self with a silent muriauring of the mass 
for the dead, making the sacred sign of the 
cross over the pulseless breast, and devoutly 
kissing the crucifix suspended from her 
neck, while the widow wailed and lamented 
in inconsolable grief, and the son gnawed 
his nether lip and knitted his dark, stormy 
brows in sullen rebellion at this inscrutable 
stroke of fate, 

Then came the inexorable officer of the 
dead, and shut with relentless hand the 
coffin-lid, hiding forever from the strained 





and dizzy sight of burning, tear-dimmed 
eyes the face whose last remembered look 
would be always this of sorrowful eclipse 
in the darkening horrors of the tomb. 

Jarl Darley from his prison window 
watched with strange emotions the impos- 
ing funeral procession of his victim winding 
its slow way to the lovely Woodburne cem- 
etery, whose gleaming monuments were 
faintly discernible from his narrow, guard- 
ed outlook. Had he stood outside himself 
and marked his own body passing to the 
grave, he could not have experienced a 
more unnatural feeling. It was all like a 
dream, and yet he had so singularly clear 
and vivid a sense of the situation, that there 
was nothing of the confusion and shifting 
phantasmagoria of a troubled sleep, but the 
way he was to go, the thing he had to do, 
was marked and distinct and final to his 
mind as though mapped by an irrevocable 
fate, and he neither shrank from nor mur- 
mured at, nor thought to escape the inevit- 
able retribution of violated law. 

A peculiar trial awaited him, however, 
when, at the close of the funeral ceremo- 
nies, the daughter of Ralph Staunton came 
in to argue with him upon the necessity of 
immediate and absolute repentance of his 
heinous offence. 

In vain her friends had reasoned with her 
against a proceeding so unusual; the morc 
opposed, the more determined was she in 
the performance of what she believed to be 
a solemn duty. 

“You will attend me, mother dear?” she 
said, appealing to Mrs. Staunton, who from 
the incessant use she made of her highly 
ornamented vinaigrette would seem by its 
aid to have supported herself through the 
trying ordeal of the day. 

“Grace, my child, how can you ask such 
an unnatural thing?” she answered, shud- 
dering. “I never could éndure to see the 
face of that terrible, blood-thirsty man. 
Never speak of anything so shocking if you 
have any love or care for me;” and the 
smelling-bottle was brought again to the 
nervously shivering lady’s relief. 

“ Don’t look at me,” responded the girl’s 
brother to her mutely inquiring glance. 
“ When I enter Jarl Darley's prison it will 
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be with the knife of the assassin rather than 
with the prayer of the exhorter. Try to be 
reasonable, Grace, and not add needlessly 
to the burden of our troubles.” 

So adjured the young zealot turned away, 
silenced in that direction, but in no way 
moved from her resolve. 

“ Ariel!” 

The boy over whom she had always ex- 
ercised a kind of proprietorship separated 
himself from the little group of operatives 
returning from the church and approached 
her with a respectful bow. 

“What is your pleasure, Miss Grace?” 

“ Will you go with me to visit Jarl Dar- 
ley?” she asked, with an imperiousness 
that forbade refusal. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” was the un- 
hesitating response. 

And mutely waving her hand at the ob- 
jections and expostulations of her mother 
and brother, the resolute girl slipped her 
arm within Ariel’s and set out on her er- 
rand of Christian duty. 

The calm, dignified man who returned 
her salutation with a deeply-pained and 
troubled look was not at all the hardened, 
desperate, defiant criminal whom she had 
come to urge to repentance and to accept- 
ance of the only possible means of salva- 
tion as prescribed and offered by the 
Church, 

For a moment she stood before him 
abashed and unable to commence the words 
she had thought to speak, feeling less the 
impulsion of religious duty than the child- 
ish need to sink down and weep away the 
terrible strain on heart and nerve from 
which she was suffering. But presently she 
rallied feebly to the work of her self- 
appointed office. 

“You remember me?” she said, inquir- 
ingly. “I have been some time away from 
Woodburne.” 

“ Yes, yes—the daughter of Ralph Staun- 
ton,” Jarl said, with the same pained, 
troubled look. “I could not forget that 
cast of countenance.” 

“The daughter of Ralph Staunton comes 
to you to-day with earnest entreaty that 
you will lose no moment of precious time 
in confessing and receiving absolution for 





your horrible crime,” she began, breathless- 
ly plunging into the business of her visit, 
and hurrying over it as though in doubt of 
her strength and courage to get through 
with it. “The daughter of the man you 
have murdered in cold blood comes to you 
with prayer for your forgiveness, with de- 
sire and thought only for your salvation and 
eternal happiness,” she added, making the 
strong point in her argument for repentance 
which she expected to pierce his sin-hard- 
ened heart with the sharp arrow of con- 
trition. 

Jarl looked at the young devotee with 
sad, serious eyes. 

“*My child,” he said, with sorrowful ten- 
derness, “I understand the feeling of repul- 
sion for your father’s destroyer which your 
sense of Christian duty has overborne so far 
as to bring you to me with the promises of 
Divine pardon in your mouth; but you 
must not be disheartened in your efforts at 
conversion, nor think me utterly lost if I 
fail to come up to your standard of peni- 
tence. I have no language to express to 
human ear the sorrow I feel for the wrong 
committed, but God knows it, and the mat- 
ter lies between Him and me for that per- 
fect adjystment and final settlement which 
you can not accomplish, my little friend, by 
any appliance of your church machinery. 
I appreciate four goodness of heart, I honor 
your Christian purpose, but because I have 
sinned, my child, is no reason why the 
sacred privacy of my soul should be invad- 
ed by those who can not comprehend my 
secret springs of action, or know the true 
sources of my contrition. I yield cheerfully 
to the claims of the law—my life for the 
life I have taken ; for the rest I commend 
myself to the judgment of God, who needs 
no human intervention or importunity to 
deal righteously with me.” 

All this was said so gently, so humbly, 
that the little exhorter did not feel repulsed; 
yet she was conscious of a sudden widening 
of vision and an influx of light which sug- 
gested dim possibilities of relations existing 
between each individual soul and its Crea- 
tor with which she had no right to inter- 
meddle. For the first time in her short 
life, too, she sensed the truth that the crim 
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inal is not always and necessarily a sin- 
hardened creature who must be borne down 
upon by all the besieging powers of the 
Church, and caught at the eleventh hour, 
almost against his will, from a last plunge 
into the infernal depths of eternal perdition, 
but a being like herself, with tender human 
sensibilities sometimes, and a kinship with 
the infinite loving Heart as close and sym- 
pathetic as that of many a cold, critical, 
self-righteous spirit that passes through its 
earthly arc in the circle of existence un- 
charged with any wrong. 

“You will understand that it was only 
the good of your immortal soul I was seek- 
ing in this interview, and will pardon what 
might otherwise be considered an intru- 
sion,” Grace said, more humbly, with an 
involuntary respect for this man whom she 
had in thought contemplated with shud- 
dering. 

“There is nothing to pardon in you, my 
child. I have done you a great wrong, and 
the sweet charity of forgiveness rests with 
you,” Jarl Darley softly answered. ‘ But 
because my position as a criminal of the 
darkest dye enables me to comprehend and 
appreciate the feelings of those similarly 
circumstanced, I would caution you against 
approaching them under the plea alone of 
Christian duty and interest in the salvation 
of their souls, lest a certain hardness and 
impenitence of heart. should seem the sad 
and disappointing result of your labors. It 
is real, vital, human sympathy that these 
poor sinners need, and not any cold, me- 
chanical offices of religion; simply to touch 
them with a sense of God’s love and mercy, 
and power to save the lowest crime-stained 
creature of them all. And then for your 
own spiritual good and growth, my little 
friend, you want to shun the vice of think- 
ing how great a sacrifice you are making, 
and what a commendable spirit of Christian 
charity and tolerance you are manifesting 
in coming, as you have come to-day, to pray 
With a wretched man, who has done you an 
unpardonable injury ; for in dwelling upon 
this thought you miss the blessing that 
flows from sweet self-consciousness in good 
deeds, and the tender offices of love are cor- 
tupted and emptied of the gracious influ- 





ences of the divine Christ-spirit which alone 
can make them acceptable to the desperate ~ 
soul.” 

Jarl paused, for the little saint who had 
come to save him was weeping bitterly— 
the long pent up flood of excited feeling 
having burst its bounds in deep-drawn 
sighs and fast streaming tears that eased 
her heart of its forced, unnatural strain. 

“Pardon me, child, I did not mean to 
hurt you like this,” he said, gently, touch- 
ing her golden fall of hair with apologetic 
hand, his own eyes growing dim with sym- 
pathetic tears. 

“ Nay, I do not think I am hurt,” she an- 
swered, quickly, through her swift-rising 
sobs; but for the soul of her she could not 
have told what it was that moved her with 
such strange, irresistible power. 

Life seemed all at once to break the lim- 
its of her narrow vision and widen out into 
grand, vast proportions with the infinite 
sweep of eternal ages to adjust the counter- 
balancing forces of right and wrong which 
she had thought the instant work of faith 
entreating the will of God. Dim concep- 
tions of the beautiful possibilities and 
broad, far-reaching aims of an existence 
heretofore regarded as an inscrutable and 
most sad mystery struggled with the imag- 
ininigs which had taken easy root in her 
mind, and thrilled her with vague aspira- 
tions to do something, indeed, for the love 
of Christ, the glory of God, the salvation of 
sinners. 

Shaken and unsettled by an interview so 
utterly unlike the one she had planned, and 
finding for the moment no word to express 
her emotion, she pressed the prisoner’s hand 
with an affection almost forgetful of its 
crime, and bowing her head under his earn- 
est “God bless you, child,” turned to Ariel, 
on whom Jarl Darley had cast many a ten- 
der, loving look as he talked, and prayed 
with her tearful eyes to be taken home, 

“The man must be saved, Miss Grace,” 
Ariel said, in a clear, confident voice as they 
passed out, using with purpose in a differ- 
ent sense the words she had spoken on her 
way to the prison. 

“The man shall be saved, Ariel,” she re- 
sponded, her soul firing with quick infec- 
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tion of his spirit. “Jarl Darley shall not 
die.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
JARL DARLEY’S PLEA. 


“T don’t know, gentlemen, as I have any 
wish to influence your decision, but since 
the learned counsel for the prosecution has 
summed up the evidence according to his 
view or imagination in the case, I will avail 
myself of the opportunity to speak a few 
words in self-defense, though they may seem 
to you rambling, incoherent, and wide of 
the mark. That will not be strange. Peo- 
ple have called me insane; even the little 
children have shouted im derision as I 
passed, ‘ There goes crazy old Jarl Darley.’ 
I suppose I am not exactly and squarely 
balanced? Do you happen to know any- 
body that is? I don’t think I do, at least 
not anybody with individuality and energy 
enough to strike a ripple in the stagnant 
waters of life. There is not much good 
brought to pass in this world that you will 
not find at the bottom of it one of these 
same ill-balanced, ill-conditioned, dissatis- 
fied, struggling, striving, desperate souls 
that in a white heat of wrath and rebellion 
hurl themselves headlong at the evils which 
some hard, cruel circumstance of this life 
has taught them to execrate. Skull readers 
would say there was an unequal develop- 
ment of the cranial organs—a predomin- 
ance, perhaps, in the regions of Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Continuity, Firmness, 
and Conscientiousness, with a marked de- 
ticiency of the perceptive or reasoning fac- 
ulties—of agreeableness, comprehension of 
human nature, and so forth, and so on. 
But these inharmonious creatures have a 
mission, none the less, and they rant, and 
they work, and they strive, with results 
that seem often, for the moment, unlucky 
and pernicious in the extreme, but which, 
in the end, are found, and, by the fiat of 
the Almighty, pronounced very good. That 
they are insensibly pushed, not to say spe- 
cially raised up, to work out certain designs 
of the Master Mind, may not be confidently 
asserted without an assumption of uncom- 
mon familiarity with the plans and pur- 





poses of Divine Wisdom; but it must be 
admitted that there is sometimes such an 
appearance, 

“Crazy! Crazy old Jari Darley! Ha! 
an honorable epithet, may be. I don’t 
know that since the world was there has 
ever been any great work accomplished that 
the chief instruments therein were not reck- 
oned lunatics by the people of their time, 
I can look down the long vista of the past 
and count scores of men with names shining 
bright now in the galaxy of fame who were 
regarded in their day and generation as 
simply mad. Aye, and mad they were—mad 
with a martyr’s devotion to the cause they 
had espoused, and to which, by the fidelity 
of their natures, they were bound to stand 
though racked by a thousand tortures. To 
such men—aye, to madmen—the world owes 
the progress it has made from the bondage 
of ignorance and superstition to the free- 
dom and enlightenment of this morning 
century that is flinging wide its doors to 
the fabled Golden Age, to the glorious 
kingdom of promise for which millions on 
millions, in spirit and in flesh, have waited 
and prayed full long. In the full splendor 
of that splendid era we may look for the 
full-orbed brain and the perfectly balanced 
character; but here and now the rough, 
uneven edges, the jagged, cragged points 
of human nature wear, by their sharp attri- 
tion, a smooth and prosperous passage for 
the harmonious souls of the expected Mil- 
lenium. It is, in fact, the people who have 
“hobbies,” and who ride them for dear life, 
and ride them to grim death, that keep the 
currents of existence moving, and free from 
accumulating obstructions. And, thank 
the Lord, there are few earnest souls that 
have not hobbies of one sort or another. I 
have mine. My hobby is the equslization 
of human happiness and prosperity, the im- 
partial distribution of all the good gifts of 
a gracious and impartial Father. It iss 
hobby well bestridden, but, so far, seems 
never to have reached any good. It is 4 
steed of straw, you say. In the first place, 
Providence never designed that there should 
be an equality in the human family, or He 
would have made the conditions of its 
members equal from the beginning. To 
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which I answer: He did not make their 
conditions; they are the result, the out- 
growth purely of circumstances and rela- 
tions within the control of human will, and 
God is responsible only for the law of cause 
and effect. 

* Here is a man, lame and halt and blind 
from his birth. Is Providence the author 
of his misfortune? Clearly not. It is the 
product of human folly and ignorance, the 
result solely of nature’s outraged laws. 


_ Here is one drivelling and idiotic, unequal 


to any duty or comprehension of duty in 
life. Is God accountable for the lamentable 
inadequacy and failure of the poor wretch’s 
mental powers? No, a thousand times no! 
God’s divine spirit of love and wisdom 
flows with the breath of life into every soul 
of man and woman:-born; but if the recep- 
tacle be distorted and misformed by disobe- 
dience to the holy laws inscribed on the 
tablets of being—more sacred than the tab- 
lets of the flaming Sinai—the power of 
manifestation is inevitably baffled and de- 
stroyed. 

“Here is another, beaten and buffeted by 
the storms of the world, driven into kennels 
with dogs, and starved on the crumbs that 
fall grudgingly from the glutton’s table, 
because his gift, perhaps, is to dispense 
spiritual good instead of to hoard material 
gain. Is it God’s will that he should go 
hungering and houseless because he does 
not possess the faculty of turning all things 
that he touches into the dross of gold? 
Does God take the bread out of the mouths 
of a portion of His children to crowd to 
bursting the granaries and store-houses of 
another portion? Does God send all man- 
ner of evil things on one, and shower all 
His bounty of blessings on another ? 

“Out upon such rotten philosophy, my 
friends! God’s love shines down with 
equal tenderness on all, and it is the cloud 
of human wrong and injustice that inter- 
cepts and refracts the rays which should 
warm and enlighten the desolate, desperate 
souls that grovel and grope and fall into 
deadiy sins in the blackness of spiritual 
darkness. If I do my work well, if you do 
your work well, my comrades, the Eternal 
Justice marks, and in the long sweep of the 





ages I shall receive my own, you shall re- 
ceive your own; but to-day I suffer, and we 
all suffer, under the limitations of condi- 
tions imposed, not by God, but by genera- 
tions of evil-doers who have inverted the 
divine order of being, and instituted a reign 
of anarchy and confusion in all the spheres 
of life. 

“T am not giving this preface to the story 
of my crime as any apology for, or justifica- 
tion of it. I am not trying to show that 
I have arrived at anything but disaster 
through this break-neck riding of my hob- 
by, but I wish simply to prove to you that 
my aim was true, and that however I may 
have failed of its accomplishment, and of 
the reward of work wisely and nobly per- 
formed, other men, with clearer perception 
of means and measures, will carry it forward 
to a happy consummation. 

“Tt is presumed that I am to say some- 
thing in my own defense, but a part of the 
simple facts of the case are all I have to of- 
fer, and these you will weigh according to 
your diverse standards of judgment. 

“T stand before you accused of the mur- 
der and attempted robbery of a man whose 
wealth the work of the best days of my life 
has gone to swell, whose fortune, indeed, is 
an aggregate of the unrewarded toils of 
honest men. Were the dead here in bodily 
presence to speak for himself, I might more 
justly and boldly contrast our positions and 
challenge you to judge between us; and 
perhaps I may even now ask you to con- 
sider wherein, conceding the charge against 
me to be true, my crime differs essentially 
from his. It may be that he has never 
knocked down a fellow-traveler on the pub- 
lic highway, and boldly taken his money 
and his life; and it is not probable that he 
has ever crept into a slumbering citizen’s 
house and stealthily extracted therefrom its 
hidden treasures; yet there are not lacking 
witnesses within sound of my voice who 
would testify, and will testify in the court 
of God, that he has none the less absorbed 
the very blood and sinew of lives that do 
not belong to him, devouring their sub- 
stance and yielding them nothing in return. 
Is it a smaller sin in Heaven's sight to wrest 
advantage from the weak and unprotected 
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under the sanction, or at least with the con- 
sent, of human law, than to openly plunder 
them in the light of day? Is it greater rob- 
bery to thrust a thieving hand into the 
pocket of a helpless man than to withhold 
from him the wages he has honestly and 
lawfully earned? Is it more an inhumanity 
to take the bread out of the mouths of the 
hungry and starving than to sit still in the 
midst of ease and luxury, and stretch forth 
no hand in relief of their pitiful need ? 
“Though the blood of Ralph Staunton 
be upon my soul, I tell you, my friends, I 
do not fear to stand beside him at the judg- 
ment bar of God. Though the blood of my 
brother be upon my soul, there is no mur- 
der or spirit of murder within it. When 
I sought his presence on that fatal night, I 
went without weapon in my hand or hatred 
in my heart. Yet I carried with me the de- 
termination to move him to a sense of the 
suffering he was inflicting on those who had 
long and faithfully served him, and with 
the purpose to compel him, by means which 
I held in my power, to make speedy and 
ample restitution to at least a few of the 


many whom he had wronged. That I failed 
of my errand there is no need to say; but 
in what manner I failed I may not explain 
without the exposure of a secret which be- 
longs to the dead, and whose proof I was 


therefore bound in honor to destroy. For 
the same reason I may not go on to relate 
by what steps my interview with Ralph 
Staunton led to its final catastrophe ; but I 
swear to you in the presence of Almighty 
God that I did not with malice nor with 
passion, nor yet with pre-conceived purpose, 
send the sin-stained soul of that guilty man 
into the world of judgment. Whether the 
act was justifiable in defense of my own 
life, only the invisible witnesses of our good 
and evil deeds are able to testify, and these, 
unhappily, can not be summoned either in 
vindication or prosecution of the accused 
party in this case. 

“Tt is true, as has been proven in this 
court, that I was found with the deadly 
weapon in my hand, standing over the body 
of the murdered man, and filling my pockets 
with the plunder of his safe, but with all 
the array of circumstantial evidence against 





me, it has not been proven that the murder 
was committed for the sake of the plunder, 
nor does the money in my pocket convict 
me of the crime of robbery. That there 
was robbery in the case, I freely admit, but 
it was not mine. The money which these 
witnesses testify to seeing in my possession 
did not belong to Ralph Staunton. It was 
the property of honest, hard-working, hard- 
handed, but soft-hearted men—of patient, 
pale-faced, self-denying, long-suffering, but 
ever-believing women — of helpless, unof- 
fending, uncomplaining, but wrong-endur- 
ing children, defrauded of their natural 
right to the comforts, graces, refinements, 
pleasures, powers of cultured and harmoni- 
ously developed life belonging to every son 
and daughter of man and woman born. It 
was the lawful wages of brave, true, faith- 
ful laborers who had shirked no duty in 
the interest of their employer, and who had 
looked hopefully for their reward as the 
only, though insuficient, means of meeting 
the manifold wants of their dependent fam- 
ilies, many of them suffering for the bare 
necessities of existence, while the man for 
whom they were spending the strength and 
flower of their days rieted in luxury and 
lavished on wife and children the bless- 
ings of opulence gathered from unrequited 
toils. 

“T said ney hobby was the equalization 
of human happiness and prosperity — the 
impartial distribution of good gifts, etc., 
and in taking the money in question, I had 
but one thought, one purpose—to transfer 
it to those to whom it belonged, and whom 
I knew to be in desperate straits for lack 
of it. As might have been anticipated, I 
failed of my object, and my effort was as 
fruitless as all such narrow, short-sighted, 
individual efforts have been, and will be to 
the end of time. 

“T tell you, my friends and fellow-work- 
ers who hear my voice to-day, there can be 
no amelioration of your condition, no amend- 
ment of the evils which afflict you, until in 
organized and harmonious body you move 
upon the strongholds of selfish, grasping, and 
unrighteous despotism, and demand of the 
officers whom you have yourselves voted 
into the power of making and administer- 
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ing the laws which are to govern you, that” 


recognition and consideration of your 
claims to which, as honest, temperate, use- 
ful, and industrious citizens of a Republic 
boasting of free and equal rights, you are 
justly and honorably entitled. 

“For myself, I expect to pay the forfeit 
of my life for the offense committed. It is 
the least the law can ask—the life of a faith- 
ful and conscientious laborer for the life of 
a faithless and moneyed autocrat. 

“Perhaps I ought not to regret, and I 


certainly do not shrink from, the payment 


of this penalty, if, thereby, I may offer to 
the civilized world a final example of the 
barbaric horror of capital punishment. The 
judge who with pompous ceremony of words 
shall ring out my doom through the awful, 
breath-suspended silence of this hall—‘ to 
be hung by the neck till you are dead— 
dead—and the Lord have mercy on your 
soul !’°—may think that he is uttering a sen- 





tence which shall strike terror to the hearts 
of all evil-doers and secret plotters of mis- 
chief, but he is simply summoning them to 
a spectacle over which the angels of heaven 
might weep with pity for the folly that. sup- 
poses it possible to stay the ravages of crime 
by the perpetration of a deed so horrible 
that it appeals to the most brutal instincts 
of human nature, and fosters the very spirit 
of the wrong it is intended to punish. 

“T say again, if my execution might shock 
and rouse the shuddering sense of commu- 
nity to a realization of the demoralizing in- 
fluence of a practice which is a shameful 
reproach to the boasted enlightenment, re- 
finement, and wisdom of our day and gen- 
eration, I would cheerfully ascend the gal- 
lows which should fall with me to infamous 
and eternal oblivion. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, friends and com- 
rades who have stood by me, my defense is 
ended.” ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


——_~9¢—___—__- 


SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LONGEVITY. 


Ls numbers of the New York Obser- 
ver have contained some interesting 
notes on American longevity. The high 
character of the Observer as a religious 
organ leaves no room for doubt with re- 
gard to the authenticity of, its statements, 
and the compiler has entered into the sub- 
ject con amore, the evidences of investiga- 
tion in many of the cases being strong 
enough to remove the doubts of even a 
Thoms. The articles from which we de- 
rive our material were published in the 
fall of 1875, and the aged persons men- 
tioned were living at that time. 

Among those who had entered upon their 
second century, the first place is given to 
Mr. Homer Griffin, of Lodi, Ohio, who, it 
is said, celebrated his 115th birthday on 
the 22d of April. He is a native of Granby, 
voted for John Adams in 1796, and at all 
Presidential elections since; never used 
tobacco, but has been a moderate user of 
liquor. About forty years ago he lost his 
right arm by the fall of a tree, but has been 
able since to do considerable work in and 





around his home. The portrait of Mr. 
Griffin, and also that of his third son, was 
published in Harper's Weekly last spring. 
The age of that son was then seventy- 
four, 

Mr. Cook St. John, of Walton, N. Y., at- 
tained his 102d year in June. His health 
has been generally poor, but he states that 
it has been better during the last ten years 
than at any time before. He is an early 
riser, and an early goer-to-bed; has a son 
living who is seventy-five years of age. He 
was born in Norwalk, Conn.~ Remembers 
when that town was burned by the British 
soldiers in the Revolutionary times, and 
how his mother fled with him to the woods, 
Sight and hearing are somewhat impaired, 
but his memory is good. 

Captain Frederick Larbush, of New York, 
claims to be in the neighborhood of 110 
years. Mr. Thoms, in his book, makes allu- 
sion to Larbush, saying that he is an im- 
postor in the matter of age, and that for 
dishonest purposes had added thirty years 
to his nominal life. The character of the 
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old man, however, is deemed irreproacha- 
ble by some of the most respectable fami- 
lies in New York. 

In Troy, N. Y., resides Augustus Picard, 
who celebrated his 119th birthday on the 
22d of March. He was born at Quebec, 
and has a sister 106 years old still living 
there, with a daughter 56 years old, who is 
the youngest of sixteen children. 

Troy claims another resident of the same 
age, by the name of John Henry Blackwell, 
who came to this city in 1830, from Ireland. 
His wife died about fifty years ago, and he 
has lived alone in a little, old house, into 
which he is disinclined to permit any one 
to come. John Bullock, of Bristol, Conn., 
voted for Washington in 1792. He is about 
105 years of age. 

Vermont claims several post-centenari- 
ans; one, Alexander Stanton, of Tunbridge, 
who participated in the war of 1812, is said 
to be over 105. A French Canadian, Bruno 
by name, lives at St. Albans. He claims to 
be 108, and spends most of his time in 
fishing. Another, John Daniels, asserts 
that he is 108; is a gardener of considera- 
ble skill and wonderful activity ; he lives 
in Haughtonville. Still another, residing 
at Bakersfield, whose name is Alexander 
Bomey, is said to be 104. 

In Cuba, N. J., old Dr. Huntley, who has 
for many years given special attention to 
the training cf horses, is said to be 107 
years of age. Several others might be men- 
tioned, but we deem it fitting that the 
ladies should now have attention, especially 
those who are alive and industrious at the 
age of 100 and odd. There is Mrs. Betsy 
Allen, born on the 22d of June, 1772, at 
Voluntown, Conn., and living, as was re- 
ported in September last, on her little farm 
at Charleston, R. L; she is an assiduous 
knitter, turning out several pairs of stock- 
ings every year. 

Whether or not Mrs. Mary Chadbourne, 
of North Berwick, Me., is living we can not 
say, but about a year ago she was enjoying 
fair health at 104 years. 

Mrs. Mary Hubbard, mother of eighteen 
children, said to be 103, when last heard 
from was at Carthage, N. Y. She was born 
in Litchfield, Conn.; has a lively recollec- 


tion of the attack of the British on New 
Haven in 1778. 

In August last year Mrs. O'Neil, of 
Bloomfield, N. J., made complaint that her 
daughter-in-law, 70 years or more old, had 
been stealing money. 

Mrs. Betsy Carr, of Clairemont, N. H., 
said to be 104 years of age, is a deaf mute, 
She is robust and active, has a good men- 
ory, can read without glasses, goes to bed 
early, and rises with the sun. 

Aunty Stewart, a colored lady, as is 
usually the case with the representatives of 
the colored race among us, bears off the 
palm for advanced age among the women. 
She reached her 111th birthday in June 
last ; recollects about Washington crossing 
the Delaware, and was at Yorktown when 
Cornwallis surrendered. 

Among other ladies we should mention 
Mrs. Mary Goodale, of Croton, Conn., who 
attained her 100th year in June last. Six 
weeks before, her daughter, Mrs. Bonhell, 
died at the age of 82. Mrs. Rachael Gard- 
ner, of South Salem, Conn., was 100 years 
old on the first of September, and on that 
occasion received thg congratulation of 
102 friends, representing five generations. 

At the “old folks’ excursion,” in Phila- 
delphia September last, there was present 
one Francig Crugen, 104, and three other 
centenarians. : 

Omitting further personal allusions, we 
may state that the whole number of 
centenarians mentioned by the Observer 
contributor, and who were living on the 
first of October last, was fifty-seven. Of 
these thirty were women. Seven are re- 
/ ported outside of the limits of the United 
States, the other fifty represent fifteen 
States, and ten are known to be foreigners 
or negroes. The American newspapers 
have mentioned no less than 115 centenari- 
ans as living within the first nine months 
of 1875, of whom the women numbered 
forty-five, the sex of ten not being known. 
Of ninety-eight living within the United 
States, ten were negroes, twelve Irish, and 
seven of other foreign nationalities. 

It would be a very interesting feature, in 
connection with the Centennial Exposition, 
should there be drawn together a dozen or 
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more of veterans whose birthdays are coin- 
cident with, or have anticipated the birth- 
day of the nation. Indeed, several have 
indicated their desire to attend. One, 
Judge Herring, who was graduated at 
Princeton College in 1795, and is the oldest 
living graduate of an American College, 
expects to celebrate his centennial birthday 





the second week of July. We should not 
close without mentioning the fact that the 
Rev. Dr. Lovick Pierce, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, who was appointed, in 
September, a delegate to the Northern Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church North, will 
complete his century shortly. He still does 
good work in his ministerial connection. 


—__ +4 —___ 


THE CONFESSIONAL, 


A DREARY little room, high up, 
Lonesome and bare and hard to reach, 

Where I droop like some limp sea-weed 
Great storms have flung a-beach. 


Outside, below, the glare and flash 
Of women brave in silk and gem ; 

I bless this door that shuts me from 
The merciless light of them— 


And hides from all the world the pale, 
Discouraged, quivering, suppliant face, 
» That shows when [ let slip the mask 
My pride has held in place— 


All through the day-long struggle sore, 
Which I live over day by day— 

This fruitless questing of the streets 
That turns so many gray. 


And I must hold my head so high, 
And keep my heart close under lock, 
And lightly meet repulse, defeat; 
But then—I’m not a rock! 


For every quiver of the lip, 
Pushed back so stoutly in the sun, 
My eyes pay double rain of tears 
When the hard day is done. 


I do not doubt my God because 
He lets my heart be bruised so; 





I do not love Him any less 
Because this way I go. 


For well I know He keeps somewhere 
The deepest deeps of rest for me. 

This straight, dark path shall lead to light, 
Though how I can not see. 


Only, when I have climbed these stairs, 
To hide my wounds within this room, 
So hard upon my lonely breast 
Presses its unshared gloom— 


God knows, if I should ope the door 
Some night and find One sitting here, 
Divine with pity, sweet with love 
That casteth out all fear; 


*T would matter not if that one were 
Angel or human—I should:see 

Only the guest that God had sent 
To soothe and succor me. 


But He builds better; for He knows 
That though, unseen by human eye, 
I still am strong to wrestle here 
With all my agony. 


Yet one kind touch upon my cheek, 
One tear dropped softly for my sake, 
The dear relief of sheltering arms, 
Would make my strained heart break. 
HOWARD GLYNDON, 


—99—___—__. 


HOW WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORKS. 


N article which we find in the Woman's 
Journal of Denver, Col., contains the 
substance of an address given by Dr. Hay- 
ford, of the Laramie Sentinel, before the 
Suffrage Association of Colorado. The 
reader will not, perhaps, deem the follow- 
ing extracts uninteresting, as they show in 
vivid light some of the results of woman's 
participation in the civil affairs of a far west 
community, where the half primitive civili- 





zation or mannerismins of the settlers offered 
hindrances to the practical application of 
new social principles which would scarcely 
be experienced in the east. Dr. Hayfield 
said : 

“T am not, and never was, very radical 
in my views, and many of the arguments 
used in behalf of woman suffrage I did not 
appreciate. There are many advantages 
claimed for women through their use of the 
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ballot-box which I do not believe. I doubt, 
ladies and gentlemen, whether, with the 
ballot, women will get any larger wages, or 
whether any new fields of labor will be 
opened to them, or that any great personal 
benefit will accrue. I doubt if any benefit 
aside from that derived from their common 
interest, having good government, good 
society, and good order in the community, 
will result to women from the elective fran- 
chise. But I do apprehend that their influ- 
ence brought to bear upon the accomplish- 
ment of these objects would be a great 
benefit to the masses everywhere. I have 
been brought to this view by the absolute 
working of woman suffrage in Wyoming for 
several years. 

“Let me instance their work in Laramie 
City. Seven years ago, when there was 


quite a population there, we were without 
either a church or a school-house. The 
women went to work with a will; they had 
sociables once a week, preparing a nice 
supper and other entertainment for the 
gentlemen attending, who paid a dollar 
apiece. 


They made these sociables such a 
success that before spring they actually 
built the school-house, while they were still 
living in shanties or wagon-tents; and so 
good a school-house that for five years it 
was the best in the Territory. We now 
have five beautiful church edifices, and each 
is carpeted and has its organ and bell; and 
the women have built every one of them. 
Now it vccurs to me that to ladies who have 
thus exerted themselves, thus used their 
influence in the community, their first 
thoughts turning toward morality and the 
general good, it is certainly safe to give the 
ballot, for they have proved themselves 
capable of working side by side with hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers in securing and 
maintaining good government. 

‘We had had no term of court for some 
time, and our jails had accumulated quite a 
large number of prisoners, desperate fellows, 
some of them. The courts had not been 
able to convict a single man for many 
months together, and from a general laxity 
of morals criminals continually increased ; 
no jury that had served could bear to send 
a man to the penitentiary! The time came 





for having our court; our county commis- 
sioners had met some time before with jus- 
tices of the peace and put in a certain num- 
ber of names to be drawn as jurors. They 
brought these names to me to publish. My 
paper was not quite a year old, but they 
gave it more attention than is now shown. 
many older papers. I called their atten- 
tion to this new law, and said they ought 
to give it a trial. They demurred at once, 
and said they thought it was all a joke; 
that it was never intended, in passing this 
law, to put women on juries. Finally, I 
said I would not publish the list unless 
they put some women on. They finally 
said if I would make out a list for them, 
they would “try it on.” I picked out 
eighteen names of ladies whom I thought 
competent to sit as jurors; six fur the 
grand and the balance for the petit jury. 
I published the list in the paper that night, 
and I got into hot water right away, then 
and there! I wrote a letter to Chief Jus- 
tice Howe, stating what had been done, 
and asking advice as to our duty in the 
premises. He answered that he was very 
glad the law had been enacted, that it was 
perfectly constitutional and proper, and 
that nothing could occur in any manner to 
annoy the ladies who might serve as jurors. 
On the first qay of court they all went to 
the court-house, fully expecting that every 
woman would get off. The Judge called 
the grand jury, swore them; and sent them 
to their duties. He then called the petit 
jury, about half men and half women, We 
had an old shell of a building, an uncom- 
fortable, tumble-down affair; the floor was 

well strewed over with dirt, old stubs of 

cigars, tobacco quids, etc.; but when the 

sheriff found ladies were coming, he fixed 

things up in the best shape he could, had it 

cleaned and scrubbed and turned into quite 

a respectable looking court-room, There 

were six ladies, all sensible women, and 

very reluctant to accept the position; but 

finally they made up their minds that it 

had to be done, and they went at it with a 

will. They obtained’a copy of the statutes, 

and then went to work, looking carefully 

over the chapters defining crimes and mis- 

demeanors, and when they came to any- 
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thing they could not understand, they ap- 
plied to the foreman of the grand jury, who 
acted as their special friend. The business 
of the court was facilitated by appointing 
committees on the several classes of crimes 
and misdemeanors; and after the ladies had 
posted themselves upon their duties and 
the requirements of the law, they came to 
the front, to the foreman of the grand jury, 
and said they thought there was a class of 
offenses which he had not made provision 
- for. We had rum-holes, gambling hells, 
and houses of prostitution, which had been 
winked at by our grand juries. These la- 
dies having sworn to perform their whole 
duty as jurors, and having learned from the 
statutes what that duty was, determined to 
do it fearlessly. Well, this foreman told 
them that if they wanted to look after this 
class of crimes and misdemeanors, they 
could do so. They accepted the trust, pub- 
lished the statute regarding these offenses, 
and their intention to carry out the law; 
and every prostitute and all those gamblers 
left the city, and for years we hadn’t a vice 
of that kind in Laramie City. Before the 
introduction of woman suffrage in Wy- 
oming, party voting was very much as it is 





here. Partisan politics ran high, very high, 
during elections. I have seen men stay 
away from the polls because of the rowdy- 
ism, obscenity, and profanity found there, 
because of the fights and quarrels and 
drunkenness which made it almost danger- 
ous fora man to go to the polls. But as 
quick as the ladies had a chance to vote, 
our election days were just as orderly as 
going to church on the Sabbath. The fe- 
male portion of our population is compar- 
atively small. Sometimes there would be 
a dozen or twenty men standing around the 
entrance to the polling place, but every 
time a lady came with her ballot, they im- 
mediately quieted down, tipped their hats, 
and stood back to make good room for her 
to pass, There are gentlemen here in this 
hall to-night that have been present at some 
of our elections and can testify to all this. 

“Two hundred and ninety out of the three 
hundred ladies in Laramie City vote. They 
say they know this power placed in their 
hands gives them a chance to help make 
and keep good laws, for the furtherance 
and maintenance of education and moral- 
ity. They want all the men to put in a 
vote for that purpose.” 


6 
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THE COLOR OF EYES. 


LUE eyes have ever received more 

admiration than they deserve. Phi- 
losophers have fallen in love with them, 
and poets have sung their praises from 
time immemorial. But the wisest men do 
foolish things, and “eye” and “sky” make 
a pretty rhyme. Still, there are beautiful 
blue eyes. The Beatrice whom Dante has 
immortalized must have possessed them; 
and also that other Beatrice whose sad story 


has never grown old, and whose beauty has , 


enslaved the fancy of the painter since the 
days of Guido. It is fabled that the soul 
of Psyche looked through blue eyes, and 
that they played their part in her victory 
over Cupid ! 

Gray eyes are often called the index of a 
cold and selfish heart. The best business 
men have them, and the husband of a gray- 
eyed woman is not afraid to invite his 





friends home to dinner. Some gray eyes 
have commanded the homage of a nation, 
and their memory has lingered long after 
they were closed in that sleep that knows 
no waking. Such were the eyes of Mary 
Queen of Scots; and eyes like these may 
have been instrumental in bringing Pericles 
to the feet of Aspasea. Otlier gray eyes 
there are, not wanting im beauty, but cruel 
as death! It is easy to imagine that such 
eyes stabbed the victims of Nero and Cath- 
arine de Medicis as.surely as the fatal sti- 
letto. 

Many brown eyes have a peculiar soft- 
ness, suggestive of affectionate and lovable 
dispositions. Mrs, Browning praises them, 
saying: “‘ Thy brown eyes have a look like 
birds flying straightway to the light.” 

Now and then we see green eyes, and 
they are supposed to indicate a high order 
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of intellect. Some few people have eyes 
that are really golden, and, very naturally, 
they are dazzling. 

The world is full of black eyes. Some 
of them bright as jets, and as expression- 
less; whose glances cut like knives, and 
take in everything, while they tell nothing. 
They are the mirrors of treacherous souls, 
and, lacking the firmness of the, gray, have 
all their cruelty, with none of their beauty. 
Then there are black eyes that remind you 
of a volcano, and seem constantly awaiting 





an opportunity to destroy you with a lava 
flow of passion. 

And last come those eyes, large and dark 
as midnight, whose clean, calm glances are 
like unuttered prayers, unless aimed by 
Cupid, who knows full well there is no 
need to watch the arrow’s flight. It never 
misses the mark, and for the intended vic- 
tims there is no escape! But black eyes or 
blue, gray eyes or brown, they all have their 
worshipers, and one and all take color and 
expression from the soul they seek to hide 
or reveal | JENNIE CLARK, 


—_—_+0e—__ 


THE SILENT SPEAKER. 


“Your face is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters.” 


Wwe it pleasant, as you thought 
it would be?” asked a mother 
of her little daughter, on her return 
from a juvenile exhibition which she 
had long anticipated with delight. 

“ Oh, yes, it was splendid,” answered 
Annie, with animation ; “I should like 
to see it all over again;” and she pro- 
ceeded to give a detailed account of 
the afternoon’s exercises. 

The mother, who was confined at 
home by ill-health, listened attentive- 
ly to the little girl, entering into the 
minute descriptions with a patient 
pleasure such as none but a mother is 
apt to evince under a child’s story. 
Then looking tenderly at her, she said: 

“ But I am very sorry, my dear, that 
you had so poor a seat.” 

“ Why, mother, what do you mean? 
Who knows I didn’t have a good seat ? 
Who told you?” 

“Ob, I heard aboutit. A great many 
who were there knew it.” 

“Mother! I can’t understand you! 
I never spoke to a single person from 
the time I went in till I came out; not 
one. To be sureI didn’t have a good 
seat at all, but I never complained. I 
got along the best way I could, and 





managed to see it all. Who could 
have told you such a thing?” 

“ Our tongues don’t tell all the tales 
that are told, Annie dear. Our faces 
talk sometimes, don’t you know ?” 

The child was speechless, and the 
mother proceeded : 

“Uncle George wasvin just now, and 
told me he was sorry you had so poor 
a seat, but he could not get at you; 
and when I asked him how he knew it, 
he said, ‘Oh; any one could read it in 
her face; she had on her sour pucker.” 

The face talks! Indeed it does, not 
only in children, but in grown people 
too; and many a secret is revealed, 
many a complaint made, and a vast 
deal of harm done by this mischievous 
traitor. 

There is a great difference, it is true, 
in faces. Some are hard and cold, and 
unimpressible as stone. Others are 
mobile, marked by every passing 
thought, betraying every shade of emo- 
tion. Look around the breakfast table 
to-morrow morning, and, without 4 
spoken word, you gan tell at a glance 
the state of mind of each member of 
the family. The father has been awak- 
ened too soon, or has been summoned, 
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perhaps, from an interesting column of 
news? The mother? You may be 
sure a screw is loose in the kitchen or the 
nursery. Here is the heedless, careless 
chap, ready for a frolic; and there the 
little sensitive plant who can’t bear a 
joke or the annoyance of a grasshop- 
per. One daughter is pouting because 
she can’t have her dress trimmed like 
Mary Westerfield’s, and another serene 
from her morning devotions. 

Go into company, take notive of the 
varying countenances, and mark in 
your own mind—you need not talk 
about it, lest you appear censorious— 
who are the earnest workers, who are 
the pleasure-seekers, the haughty, the 
vain, the discontented, the vapid, the 
self-complacent, the benevolent. The 
face tells you all, and more truly than 
the tongue, for that unruly member is 
too often hypocritical, and from policy 
does not always truly portray the inner 
conditions. Indeed, not from any de- 
ceitful purpose, perhaps, but from habit, 
convenience, or interest, the tongue 
would not be allowed to confess what 
eye and brow and mouth most plainly 
betray. 

Is it not strange how the mind moves 
the muscles of the face? So many and 
delicate are these tiny muscles that every 
motion of the will, every pressure of 
feeling is instantly expressed there. It 
is like a telegraph. There are muscles 
which pull the corners of the mouth up 
with the electric touch of pleasure; a 
little, and the face is lighted with a 
smile; a good deal, and you have the 
merry laugh. The muscles which sor- 
tow holds draw the corners of the 
mouth down, and the expression is sad ; 
those that contract and wrinkle the 
eyebrows are handled by discontent. 
“His countenance fell,” we say, or 
“The child is down in the mouth to- 
day,” when disappointment and sorrow 





are playing on the wires behind the 
face. Then there is a proud muscle 
that pushes up the under lip, and a 
contemptuous one that slightly elevates 
the nose. Oh, how curious this face- 
dial is! It seems as if every feeling 
had its tiny cord, with which to pull 
this or that feature, and depict every 
variety of expression on the face, as 
surely as you evoke music from the 
keys of a piano, or messages from the 
plate of a telegraph machine, or see the 
motion of the clouds over a field of 
grain. And when any of these muscles 
are repeatedly used, the face becomes 
habituated to their motions, so that the 
disposition becomes worn in the face, 
and you are able to discern, when 
you walk the streets, or wherever you 
go, the prevailing spirit of the persons 
you meet, 

There is such a thing, we thus see, 
as the culture of the face. Do we, who 
are wives and mothers, think of this as 
we ought? Do we realize the influence 
which our faces wield in the home 
circle ? 

A tried and unhappy wife once went 
to her pastor for counsel, 

“Do you know when to speak?” he 
asked. “It takes a wise person to 
know when to speak and when to be 
silent.” 

“T am aware of it,” she answered, 
“and am trying to learn. The tongue 
needs a strong and able master.” 

“Not alone the tongue, my good 
friend. I fear you sometimes speak 
when the tongue is silent.” 

“How so?” was the astonished in- 
quiry. 

“With the tell-tale face,” he sug- 
gestively answered. That must have 
its master also,” 

It was a timely hint. 


The disheart- 
ened woman had never thought till 
that moment, how, while she was hold- 
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ing in her tongue under provocation 
with bit and bridle, and inwardly 
thanking God for that victory, the 
features of her face were playing mis- 
chief, and revealing, as by a mirror, her 
pain and discomfort. Her very looks 
were retorting upon her husband as 
bitterly as words could have done. Oh, 
it requires grace to keep the face tran- 
quil. when the inward conflict is going 
on—to write upon that outward index, 
patience, submission, faith, and hope, 
instead of anger, resistance, and dis- 
pleasure. 

How we have seen children watch 
mother’s face during a reproof, and 
though her words were forced by a 
rigid self-control into an orderly utter- 
ance, the stern, forbidding look pro- 
voked and repelled the child. Many 
mothers who sincerely desire to train 
their children rightly, and are not lack- 
ing in love, wonder why they seem to 
have so little power over their little 
ones. They say, “ We have no mag- 
netism. We have seen mothers who 
could govern their children with the 
utmost ease, and yet they do not pray 
more than we do, and seem to put 
forth far less effort.” Is not the secret 
just here, that the face is in one case 
the assistant, in the other a veritable 
hinderer? If our faces, mothers, wore 
habitually the expression of the love 
which “is not easily provoked,” 
“thinketh no evil,” “beareth all 
things,” think you not it would be 
easier for us to impress our children 
and to control them ? 

It is a study for us, a distinct and 
important department of self-culture, 
dear friends, to school our faces, It is 
not all outside work, garnishing and re- 
pressing. There is sub-soiling to be 
done. The spirit must be right within. 
That first under culture, and the rest 
will come easy. Then our home influ- 





ence may be described in the expressive 
lines of an old poet: 
“ A sweet attractive kinde of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face 
The lineaments of gospel-books.” 


H. E. B.* 
eS 


CHARACTER Grows.—From the minute 
a babe begins to notice surrounding objects, 
his character is in process of formation, 
Day by day, through infancy and childhood, 
here a little and there a little, character 
grows and strengthens, until, good or bad, 
it becomes almost a coat of mail. Look at 
a model man of business—prompt, reliable, 
cool, and cautious, yet clear-headed and en- 
ergetic. When do you suppose he devel- 
oped all the admirable qualities? When he 
was a boy. Let us see the way in which a 
boy of ten gets up in the morning, works, 
plays, studies, and we will tell you just 
what kind of a man he will make. The 
boy who is late at the breakfast-table, late 
at school, and never does anything at the 
right time, stands a poor chance to bea 
prompt man. The boy who neglects his 
duties, be they ever so small, and then ex- 
cuses himself by-saying, “ Oh, I forgot! I 
didn’t think !” will never be a reliable man. 

40% 
THE FLOWERET. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
I KNOW a sweet flow’ret so tender and fair, 
More brilliant than gold and rich diamonds rare, 
Where it blossoms in fragrance, a blessing reigns 
round, 
And happy is he who this flow’ret has found. 
It blooms oft in secret, retiring and shy, 
Avoiding the street and the mountain-top high, 
In the cool shaded valley it best loves to stay, 
Secure from the daylight’s hot, withering ray. 
To youth ’tis an ornament graceful and meek, 
It heightens the chaste, rosy hue of the check; 
But more charming its brightness and beauty 
serene, 

When on the soft bosom my flow’ret is seen. 
I know a sweet flow’ret most tender and fair, 
More brilliant than gold and rich diamonds rare; 
Ah! often it blossoms, despised and unknown, 
Be this flower of modesty ever my own. 8. 





*This sketch we found in an exchange not Jong 
since. The name of the periodical not appearing at 
the tp of the clipped leaves, we are compelled to 
omit it. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 





HOW TO TEACH, 


ACCORDING TO 
TEMPERAMENT AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT; 
OR, PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE FAMILY. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


A CORRECT system of education, 
and the successful application of 
right principles to this great work of 
human life, is a subject of importance 
second to none. Though the parent is 
the natural educator of children, soci- 
ety has become so organized that the 
profession of teacher largely covers 
many of the duties properly belonging 
to parents; but, as many parents are 
occupied with duties that absorb so 
much of their time and care that they 
can not properly attend to the educa- 
tion of their children, and some others, 
unfortunately, are not themselves suffi- 
ciently cultivated to do justice to the 
education of their children if they had 
the time, it is, doubtless, on the whole, 
an improvement to civilization and an 
aid to good morals that persons should 
be set apart for the profession of teach- 
ing whose talents, dispositions, and 
culture shall thoroughly qualify them 
for the work, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that no other class of persons 
perform more important duties to soci- 
ety and the world than the capable and 
faithful teacher. 

Of course it follows that teachers 
should acquaint themselves with every- 
thing that can aid them’ in the best 
performance of their great work, and 
what else does one need so much, after 
he has acquired a sufficient education 





to qualify"him to understand and to 
communicate knowledge in the various 
branches which he is expected to teach, 
as to understand the being whom he has 
to instruct? No man of sense would 
send a horse to be shod to a man sim- 
ply because he had the strength to 
shape the shoe and drive the nails. It 
would be expected that the horse-shoer 
should understand not only how ‘to 
make a shoe and a nail, but something 
of the structure of the foot, and how to 
apply the shoe and the nail in such a 
manner that the foot should receive 
not only no damage but benefit. A 
man who should undertake to make a 
boot, a hat, or a coat, without some 
training in respect to the subject-mat- 
ter of his efforts, would be hurried into 
some other neighborhood or pursuit. 
RANK OF THE TEACHER. 

The teacher stands deservedly high 
among workers. If one mars a boot, or 
badly shoes a horse, the damage may be 
estimated, and, perhaps, by wiser hands 
corrected. But if he who undertakes 
to train the mind and educate it for the 
duties of life fail in his work, he inflicts 
a damage that transcends estimation. 
We hear men say, “ My education is 
poor; I went to school, but the teacher 
did not understand my disposition or 
know how to impart instruction to me, 
therefore I learned to hate him and the 
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school and my books, and here I am 
doing drudgery because my education 
is poor.” , 

If the science of mind has any claim 
to truth, why should not the teacher 
avail himself of all the light it can 
afford? What, then, is its value to the 
teacher? It is evident that the teacher 
needs to know the nature of his pupils, 
and how best to open the pathway of 
knowledge to each one, as well as how 
to control and regulate the conduct of 
all. Nor should the teacher be obliged, 
as at present, to wait weeks and months, 
and, perchance, years, before he finds 
out all the peculiar traits of his fifty or 
one hundred pupils. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 

If Phrenology enables one who un- 
derstands it to glance overa class of 
boys and girls and read them almost 
instantly, so far as the outline and 
strong features of their characters and 
talents are concerned, it offers to the 
teacher a basis of success and useful- 
ness which can hardly be estimated. 

It is claimed that certain tempera- 
ments or conditions are adapted to 
study things and practical subjects ; 
others are better adapted to philoso- 
phize and think, and others to exert 
themselves physically. One of the first 
things to be done in the teacher’s mind, 
if not in the organization of classes— 
and it might be done with classes, per- 
haps—is to select the pupils and clas- 
sify them according to temperament 
or constitutional peculiarity. Put the 
quick with the quick, and the slow and 
the plodding together. We classify a 
team of horses in that way. Brisk, 
sharp-eared sorrel nags are harnessed 
together and they trot in unison and 
are happy; while the broad-backed, 
square-shouldered, heavy trucksters, 
with their dark color and thick skins, 
und legs like mill-poste, are assorted 





and harnessed together, and they walk, 
pulling their heavy load, keeping time 
to each other’s slowness, thus maintain- 
ing their flesh, health, and usefulness. 

But we classify our pupils less wise- 
ly. The sharp-featured, blue-eyed ones, 
with prominent brows and retreating 
foreheads, who see the points that are 
presented and grasp them as quick as 
chickens will pick up corn, are placed 
alternately among the dark-complex- 
ioned, broad-backed, sturdy, moder- 
ate pupils who think slowly, move 
slowly but strongly, and require time 
to think. Of course, the brilliant ones 
obtain the head of the class and answer 
all the questions that come within reach 
of their style of mind; while these slow, 
solid subjects maintain a steady adhe- 
rence to the foot of the class, and don’t 
care. They get it into their heads that 
they are not very sharp, and that it is 
very little use for them to study. If 
the quick were placed together, and the 
slow together, thenNt would be quick- 
ness against ‘quickness and slowness 
against slowness. There would be 
equality at least in the physical condi- 
tions. 

The teacher ought to know that the 
boy who is well developed in the upper 
part of the forehead and moderate 
across the brow, has to do with ideas 
rather than with facts and things, and 
he must be taught altogether differ- 
ently from one who is prominent at 
the brow and retreating in the fore 
head. We might as well undertake to 
put all people in the same sized hat 
and coat as to try to teach all in a sin- 
gle class. 

DISCOURAGEMENTS OF TEACHING. 

It is no wonder that teaching is 4 
drudgery, and that the noblest profes- 
sion in the world should be so unsatis- 
fying in its results to those who follow 
it. It can hardly be disputed that in 
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nothing else is there such need of 
knowledge of mental philosophy or 
power to read character, yet many of 
our teachers are wanting in the right 
means of undertaking the duties of 
their positions, 

Navigation is studied in the right 
manner, and its practice is adapted to 
that profession. So of engineering, 
architecture, manufacturing, commerce. 


-True, men often get into wrong places 


and mar all pursuits; yet men in busi- 
ness are instructed toward the very 
duties they are expected to perform. 
But who teaches the teacher? Who 
tells him how to read character, mo- 
tives, dispositions, talents, peculiarities, 
and the temperaments of his pupils? 
Who puts him in possession of just 
that knowledge which he ought to have 
in order that every stroke may win 
victory and forward him in the great 
errand of his life ? 

Some teachers have learned how to 
read mind, to understand a class of 
pupils in a single day’s observation. 
Some have learned how to encourage 
one and guide another, how to control 
each one according to his peculiarities. 
The teacher who knows this, as the 
musician knows how to bring out har- 
monies from the instrument, is the one 
who can teach easily and successfully, 
and proves to be the true teacher. 
Teachers should learn, then, how to 
estimate character, how to read the 
disposition of each pupil, and how, 
therefore, to manipulate each one in 
the best manner to secure the highest 
success, 

Teachers who have to deal with 
mind need a rule to judge of mind, 
talent, and character. If Phenology 
explains mind better than any other 
system of mental philosophy, the teacher 
should have the benefit of it. Since no 
one has ever presumed, before the dis- 





covery of Phrenology, to predicate the 
character of a stranger at all, and has 
contented himself with an endeavor to 
explain mind in the abstract ; and since 
scarcely any two systems of mental 
philosophy have ever agreed as to the 
number of the faculties, or the mode 
of their operation, the teacher must 
look to something else besides the old- 
school mental philosophy to obtain 
such aid as seems to be necessary, in 
order to adapt his teachings wisely 
to the different individuals who are 
presented to him for instraction. 
OLD WAY OF STUDYING MIND. 

Looking at them through the light 
of the old systems of mental phi- 
losophy, he would say of them, they 
must possess “ perception,” “memory,” 
“ judgment,” “ will,” and “ understand- 
ing.” Falling back upon his knowl- 
edge of people whom he has known, 
he may safely conclude that these pu- 
pils before him are different in regard 
to perception, memory, judgmenz, imag- 
ination, will, and understanding, but 
which of them has the perception 
stronger or weaker, which has memory 
retentive, tenacious, all-comprehending, 
and which is deficient in this respect, 
his old system does not tell him. It 
gives him no clue, furnishes him no 
hint. The pupils look up to him with 
open-eyed confidence and respect, and 
he expects, or at least hopes, to make 
shining lights of all of them ; but through 
what windows they will shine, through 
what faculties they will reflect credit 
upon his instruction, he has not the 
slightest idea. Of course his pupils 
look at him, and he returns the gaze; 
they wonder what sort of a man he is. 
He is entirely at sea in respect to them. 
They have come to him for an educa- 
tion, for guidance, training, culture, and 
he honestly desires to discharge his duty 
faithfully, and make his labors success- 
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ful in the development and culture of 
each of them. But he must begin the 
work in the dark. As he does not 
know the differences in his pupils, yet 
presumes there are differences, he strikes 
upon an average rule of instruction, 
perhaps, and subjects the whole class 
to that rule; and why should he not? 
Since he does not know their talents 
and character, and has no idea of the 
peculiarities of their dispositions and 
mental capacities, of course he must 
experiment. 
NEW WAY TO STUDY MIND. 

Let us change the scene. Introduce 
to that class a teacher who is thoroughly 
versed in Phrenology, who can see at 
a glance which pupil depends largely 
upon his perceptive faculties, which has 
a retentive memory of facts and places, 
of words and things; which has tie 
cogitative, reasoning cast of mind; 
which must have ideas, principles first, 
before the facts become understood to 
him, or before he will consent to listen 
to them, or seek to treasure them; 
which has the sharp, analytical, self- 
understanding, self-instructive cast of 
mind; and if that teacher were to fol- 
low the suggestions of Ais mental phi- 
losophy, he would take all the pupils 
with large perceptive organs, and put 
them by themselves; would take the 
philosophical and reflective pupils, and 
group them. 

Then he would go over the school 
and see who had the active, mental, stu- 
dious temperament, and who had the 
heavy, the dull; who were the slow and 
retentive, who the brilliant and the 
quick, and he would make another clas- 
sification; and instead of having thirty 
pupils in a class, embracing all varieties 
of mental peculiarities, he would have, 
perhaps, three or four together, and 
then instruct each small class according 
to their united resemblances in mental 





development ; and the explanations and 
reasonings which he would give to each 
of these sub-classes would be peculiar, 
and adapted to their peculiarities, and 
not adapted to any other class. Does 
any one need to be informed that such 
a teacher would push each of these 
little classes much further ahead, and 
with much less friction to himself and 
to the pupils than could possibly be 
done if they were all grouped together? 
PEOPLE WISE IN SOME THINGS, 

The present method of teaching, 
without any just appreciation of the 
mental peculiarities of pupils, by thus 
massing them together and applying a 
similar line of instruction to all, is just 
as wise as it would be if one had a 
thousand horses to drive from Chicago 
to Boston, if he were to attempt to 
drive them all together. A hundred 
might be able to travel fifty miles a 
day, another hundred forty miles a day, 
and other hundreds would travel thirty, 
twenty-five, or twenty miles a day. 

If these were all to be started to- 
gether in one great drove, the good 
travelers would not half work; they 
would lounge along carelessly, and be 
twice as many days on the road as 
would be necessary to reach their des- 
tination. The drivers seeing that some 
appeared to travel easier, and get along 
without trouble, would feel annoyed at 
those that were sluggish and slow, and 
would all the time be hurrying them 
and trying to keep them up to their 
work, and when the horses reached 
Boston, one-third of them would 
look jaded, and, perhaps, would not 
sell for half as much money as they 
would have done had they been driven 
according to their proper speed. It is 
easy to see that the first hundred horses 
should have been in charge of the 
proper number of attendants, and sent 
“kiting” on to Boston at the rate of 
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fifty miles a day, saving half the time 
of the grooms and half the expenses for 
feed and entertainment of the horses ; 
and the drove should thus have been 
divided according to their natural 
speed, Then no group would be in the 
way of another, but each being kindly 
and patiently treated, the slow ones 
suffering no abuse, no hurrying and 
fretting, all would finally reach the 
market, and be in a proper condition 
for sale. 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

Now let this thought be applied to 
pupils, and its philosophic reasonable- 
ness, we think, will be appreciated. 
Experience has shown that some pu- 
pils can be prepared for college by the 
time they are fifteen, and graduated 
before they are twenty. Others require 
assiduous training and culture until 
they are twenty before they can prop- 
erly enter college, and then they ought 
to have five or six years instead of four 
to graduate; but these slow-ripening 
apples are very apt to get the best 
places at last. These stanch, steadfast, 
moderate thinkers may become the 
wise and controlling minds of the 
future, the judges and the bishops of 





church and state. It is said that Daniel 
Webster was not a brilliant scholar, 
that he gave far less promise in college 
than the average of the students. Sup- 
pose he had been called a numb-skull 
because he could not learn as rapidly as 
others, and had been sent out of the 
school in disgrace. Hundreds of boys 
and girls have been discouraged by sim- 
ilar treatment from teachers and class- 
mates, and have carelessly fallen out of 
the ranks of scholarship, and expressed a 
preference for going to work; whereas, 
if they had been properly understood, 
and rightly instructed and treated, they 
would have been, at twenty-one, sound 
scholars, and at thirty-one superior to 
eight-tenths of those who were brilliant 
as students. 

This case need not be argued; the 
bare statement of it is sufficient to show 
its force and the desirableness of the 
course suggested. There is no subject 
which lies so near the foundation of the 
progress and improvement of society as 
that of education, and we solicit candid 
investigation of the subject in the light 
of Phrenology and Physiology, which 
constitute the key to the highest and 
most permanent results. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE MISSION OF THE HEBREW RACE. 


HE idea that Israel’s mission is already 

fulfilled does not agree with the facts 
that his census has so greatly augmented 
since the extinction of his nationality in 
Palestine, that his self-isolation is as per- 
fect to-day as ever, and rests upon the same 
ancient reason, religion, and that his testi- 
mony against the common idolatry of the 
different nations where his family is scat- 
tered has been, is, and must continue to be, 
of moral value to the world’s improvement. 


The active mission of a race is never ended’ 


until signs of decay are manifest; but no 
mark of old age or abatement of vigor can 





be traced on Israel’s brow. Is his task fin- 
ished? Do not believe it. 

During the Middle Ages the Jews were 
the physicians and bankers of Europe, 
giving special attention to the science of 
medicine, and, in behalf of culture, built 
many schools and colleges. They became 
distinguished both for wealth and learn- 
ing; became proficient in mathematics 
and astronomy; composed the astronomical 
tables of Alfonzo, and, it is claimed, were 
the cause of the celebrated voyage of De 
Gama. Whatever persecutions they re- 
ceived from the orthodox portion of Chris- 
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tendom, it is certain that under the Saracen 
rule they were treated with the highest 
consideration. Their inherent tendency in 
the direction of thought and science led 
them to be, for the most part, Aristotelians. 
As a race,.the Hebrews were not born to be 
Platonists. In Philo, spiritual philosophy 
seemed to take a somewhat Platonic or 
transcendant form, and in Spinoza the pure 
philosophy of Monotheism took its widest 
and most disinterested shape. Whether 
slaves in Egypt, captives in Babylon, or 
ostracised religionists in Europe, there will 
always be a few of the number who will 
gravitate toward the palaces and the courts ; 
a Joseph, a Moses, a Daniel, a Disraeli, will 
get near the centers of royal influence. 
The venerable Rabbi Raphael said, in 
1862: ““We believe that salvation is still 
of the Jews.” Ido not say that, but I do 
say that the facts of the situation imply 
that Israel’s work is not finished. Here is 
a great problem—whether Christendom is 
not destined to cast off, quite largely at 
least, the pagan elements it took on through 
the Latin Church. Shall not Christianity 
again be Monotheistic? Should this prove 
to be the providential end, one can then 
easily see in the future two results—tirst, 
the conversion of Jews to Christianity, as 
at the beginning; second, the effective mis- 
sionary service Israel could then render 
in spreading Christianity over the world. 
Among Jews, when Christianity was new 
and unpaganized, 3,000 were converted to 
it in one day. Should it be eliminated 
from its pagan forms, it would by conver- 
sion absorb into itself the other two Semitic 
religions, Judaism and Islam, and the whole 
pagan world would then be a field for the 
purified faith to achieve victories in. The 
pagan elements could not stand against the 
fair rivalry of Christianity, from their in- 
herent weakness; indeed, Christianity now 
is fast absorbing all that is good and excel- 
lent in other religions. From the begin- 
ning the Christian religion had an original, 
independent power of its own, wholly un- 
borrowed from philosophy. This power it 
shall keep unto the end—the power of in- 
spiring and uplifting dejected humanity. 
The more coarsely idolatrous elements 


. 





of Christendom must hereafter, in the 
alembic of God, be dissolved and pass 
away. If Polytheism was the second stage 
in the normal advance of the race in relig- 
ious thought, and if Monotheism was the 
third, then the second must thoroughly 
and entirely give place to the third, which 
it never has done yet—no, not in Christen- 
dom. The truth-germ of each stage shall 
be preserved and contained in the third. 
The truth-germ of the first stage, or nature- 
worship, was that nature is Divine; the 
truth-germ of Polytheism was the eternal 
variety of the Divine powers; the third 
contains the Divinity of the Cosmos, the 
variety and Divinity of the powers of na- 
ture and humanity, and includes all in the 
eternal bond of unity. Xenophanes, six 
hundred years before Christ, was the sv- 
premely philosophical unitarian when he 
said, “ God is the One and the All.” But 
truth in the philosophic form makes no 
great triumphs among the millions hith- 
erto, sothat the old statement, with Sinai’s 
thunder and lightning attending it, had far 
more strength in it for general human use. 
The one God in the one humanity is be- 
coming a greatidea. The old truth, “God 
is one,” is at bottom the most fruitful of 
all truths. It is the same as to say, “ God 
is entirety, completeness, unfragmentary, 
and unfractional. He is harmony infinite. 
No Judaism, no self-conflict ins Him. He 
is one, and the source of all oneness. He 
is nature’s cohesive bond. The only rea- 
son why it is a universe and not a chaos, is 
because its source is one and not two, nor 
the half of one.” The old truth holds all 
this and more. It holds not only the har- 
monic order of the natural universe, but the 
constitutional unity of the human race, and 
of all other races, whether of floral or ani- 
mal existence. It is the fountain of the 
unity of Providence, and makes for history 
a plan; makes “one purpose through all 
the ages run ;” and, in the realm of mental 
and moral forces, it makes the soul a unit 
of many powers; restores the broken sin- 
ner to unity through inward return to truth 
and good ; makes each person, whether he 
will or not, demand unity in the picture, 
the poem, the statue, the temple, and the 
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character. Yes, it makes the real thinker 
to demand unity in the moral destiny of 
the human race, a harmonized universe 
which shall show in all its relations that 
God is one. The mission of Israel is not 
finished, for his truth is not exhausted. 

Swedenborg, the Columbus of the unseen 
world, said : 

“The Jews are less aware than any other 
people of being in the spiritual world, be- 
lieving themselves to be still living in the 
natural world; and that because they are 
altogether external men, and do not at all 
think of religion from an interior princi- 
ple.” 

He also adds that the Jews trade in the 
spiritual world as in the natural, “ espe- 
cially with precious stones,” such stones 
“corresponding to the external sense” of 
the word. He thinks that in this world 
the Jews were naturally the worst of all 
nations; that, at their best estate, “ they 
could-only be kept in a holy external,” 
never in a holy internal. He saw Jews of 
the worst sort enter a city to reside called 
“the filthy Jerusalem,” and Jews of the 


< 





better sort dwelling in a better Jerusalem. 
No doubt the Jew has less interiority of 
soul, and more intense objectivity than 
many other nations, and, for this reason, 
was a more effective instrument for making 
the most lasting impression on a world in 
which the external so largely rules. 

It is impossible to tell what part the 
scattered little nation will act in the his- 
torical drama of the future, but it is safe to 
say that its part shall accord with the line 
of its genius. The gerius that gave birth 
to a race, or party, is apt to control its evo- 
lutions to the end. What the acorn teaches 
about its own evolutions, is equally good 
on the race-plane. It shall be, then, on the 
line of religion, in some way, that Israel 
shall finish his career, and, I think, in aid- 
ing the higher evolutions of the Divine 
unity in its struggles on earth. The world 
eften thinks of this race as very practical 
free traders, evading revenue laws where 
they can in every country, but the future 
will have worthier reasons for remembering 
Israel, even as the past had them. 

E. @. H. 
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JOSEPH LANCASTER, THE EDUCATOR. 
BY ONE OF HIS PUPILS. 


T has been the happy privilege of but 
few sterling champions of education to 
serve their day and generation more unself- 
ishly and usefully than the subject of this 
brief sketch, which is gratefully offered as a 
very feeble tribute to the memory of depart- 
ed worth by one of his surviving pupils. 
Joseph Lancaster was born in London in 
1778. He was an honored member of the 
Society of Friends, and in early youth de- 
veloped a remarkable fondness for literature. 
His gentle qualities of character and zeal- 
ous devotion to duty rendered him a uni- 
versal favorite. Animated by an earnest 
desire to have the lowly reap the benefits 
of education, in his nineteenth year he con- 
ceived and practically carried into execu- 
tion the noble purpose of his benevolent 
heart by organizing a free school for poor 
children in the Borough Road, Southwark, 
where his worthy father then resided, and 





who, to encourage his generous son in this 
truly commendable and humane enterprise, 
set apart a large room in his dwelling for 
the first tutorial labors, Joseph furnishing 
the desks, benches, and charts out of his 
own limited means, In an incredibly short 
time there were nearly ninety children in 
attendance, and it was in this humble apart- 
ment that young Lancaster initiated his 
famous and popular “ Monitorial System,” 
which was nothing more nor less than a 
prelude to the present public school system. 

The brilliant success of his useful labors 
was recognized by the friends of popular 
education, and they rallied around him with 
a devotion that impelled the young hene- 
factor to work with renewed energy. 
Among these friends was the renowned Dr. 
Bell, who had about this time (1797) pub- 
lished a work upon popular education. 
The Duke of Bedford was led to inquire 
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into the merits of young Lancaster’s plan, 
and the result was that in 1805 Lancaster 
was invited to an audience with George III, 
who, during a long interview, highly com- 
plimented his guest for his manly effort, and 
encouraged him to give his views without 
reserve. Lancaster, improving the golden 
opportunity, intimated that there was prob- 
ably no other period of the school-life in 
which a careful study of the individual char- 
acteristics and attention to the individual 
needs of a pupil are so imperative as in the 
early years, while the mind was tenderly 
impressible—and yet no other period re- 
ceived jess attention in these and other re- 
spects that affect vitally the whole future 
of the child’s life. His Majesty was so 
favorably impressed with the philosophic 
views of his visitor upon the subject of 
popular education, that he gave utterance 
to a sentiment that rendered him thereafter 
very popular with his subjects. “That it 
was his earnest desire to see every child in 
his dominions educated to read the Bible.” 
About this time the “ British and Foreign 
School Society” was established, and the 
names of Bell and Lancaster soon acquired 
a European reputation. Foreign govern- 
ments, including the United States, made 
diligent inquiry into the character and 
merits of the “ Lancasterian System,” and 
either with or without modifications it was 
widely adopted. Lancaster being a Quaker, 
labored as such under many disadvantages 
on account of the unmerited prejudice pre- 
vailing against that worthy and pbhilan- 
thropic sect. Nevertheless, he became the 
apostle of his method, and for several years 
traveled through England, Ireland, Wales, 
and Scotland, expounding it in lectures 
and promoting its application practically 
by establishing schools among the poor 
and needy, till finaily the “ well-to-do” 
adopted the plan, and -its introduction be- 
came general. He even endeavored to ap- 
ply his methods to the education of the 
higher or aristocratic classes, but failed in 
the attempt through the silly prejudices of 
the so-called refined and cultivated. Such 
was the unbounded liberality and self-sac- 
rificing spirit of Joseph Lancaster, that 
after working fifteen years for the public 





he hecame insolvent (1812). Six years after 
this he emigrated to the United States, 
where he nobly prosecuted his useful labors, 
In 1829 he went to Canada, and labored 
there also with approbation and success. 

It was early in childhood that I was a 
pupil of this good man, the recollection of 
whose many virtues is still blooming fresh 
in my memory, and which, I hope, will go 
with me to the grave—knowing, as I do, 
that it is always profitable to cherish the 
memory of the virtuous. Oh! well do I 
remember, though it has been a “ long time 
ago,” the benevolent face beaming down, 
replete with sweet affection, upon the 
“little tackers” who always loved to see 
the happy owner enter the school-houses. 
But how many of this little band are 
spared in this Centennial to look once more 
upon 
The school’s lone porch, with reverend mosses gray, 
That tell the pensive pilgrim where it lay ? 

Mate is the bell that rung at peep of dawn 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn ; 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air, 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs at every step to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship form'd and cherished hear ; 
Aud not the lightest leaf, but trembling, teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams. 

In 1830 Joseph Lancaster was invited by 
General Simon Bolivar, President of the 
Republic of Columbia, to introduce his 
system of education into that country, but 
before the preliminaries were arranged, Gen- 
eral Bolivar died. This was a sad disap- 
pointment to our friend. Mr. Lancaster 
was the author of works entitled, “The 
British System of Education,” “ Lancaster's 
Arithmetic,” and an “ Autobiography.” He 
died, universally lamented, in New York 
in 1838 , at the age of sixty years. 

A. HAWKINS. 
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A GrEoGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.—The follow- 
ing puzzle, from the Advance, may serve to 
amuse and, perhaps, prove instructive to 
those of our young readers who may try to 
work it out, atlas in hand, Will those who 
do, send us the answer ? 

A river in Massachusetts, a cape on the 
coast of Virginia and an island in the Po- 
tomac River, invited one of the United 
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States, and her cousin, a cape on the coast 
of Massachusetts, to go with them to look 
at some mountains in Africa. As the even- 
ing was rather a country in South America 
the island in the Potomac wore a large 
division of Ireland, and Virginian cape was 
dressed in ariver in Scotland. One of the 
United States wore a fine set of « city on 
the border of the Caspian Sea, and the river 
in Massachusetts whose necktie was a range 
of mountains in New Hampshire, com- 
plained that an island in the frith of Clyde 
pinched his foot. The island in the Poto- 





mac said he ought to be more of an island 
in the Irish Sea than to mind it. The girls 
said they were some islands off the South- 
west point of England to talk of such 
trifles when the island on the coast of Scot- 
land was so sublime, and a town in that 
courtry was so bracing. They soon re- 
turned to the house which was built of a 
branch of the Missouri River. The girls 
began to work with some rocks off the Isle 
of Wight, and the boys amused the girls 
and themselves by a city in Pennsylvania 
aloud. 
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HOW TO DRAW THE FACE. 
CHAPTER V.—Conrinvugp. 


THE WHOLE AS REGARDS CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION. 


E have commenced with the profile 

and will continue on that till we 

have exhibited some more prominent in- 
stances of character in that view. 

If it be a perpendicular, we will get that 
by our first mark. But if it is in any de- 
gree oblique, we will at present get that 
from the perpendicular (fig. 93). 

The next line that we most require is the 
line of the eye, or the line marking the posi- 
tion of the eye upon the facial. If, as in 
our standard head, it is one-half the facial— 
that is, intersects it at the midway point— 
we will so mark it by a horizontal line from 
the center of the perpendicular or facial 
line thus (fig. 94), and still continuing our 


standard, it will be of the same length in 
the profile views as that line—that is, it 
will run laterally as far as the facial verti- 





cally. On this we get our circle (if still too 
difficult to draw by the eye alone, the square 
may be added with markings for guides, as 


in the diagram we have used, but do not 
use the compass) and then sketch our fea- 
tures as in the standard type,making 
short marks for the location of nose, mouth, 
etc. But if not our standard, then use any 
other that we may desire by moving the 
line of the eye up or down, or changing the 
direction of the facial line (fig. 95). 

In this way we can express a wide range 
of character, in fact, as wide as we may de- 
sire or can find. Having certain leading 
points, with a general knowledge of the 
features, those points can be varied to suit 
observation or suggestion. The facial may 
sometimes be broken or inflected, to show 
convex or concave profiles, either from the 
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perpendicular starting line or without, as | such marks or guides as you may choose in 


ease may warrant (fig. 96). 
But the full face calls for our attention. 


This, we have seen, is but three-fourths as 
wide asitishighinourstandard. We would 
explain here again that our standard isa sup- 
posed form of proportion or a basis for the 


— 
- 


elucidation of character, and not an invari- 
able one for the representation of character 
itself in its varieties, In doing that it may 
be of any proportionate width of the square 
to its height, according to the style of face 
required to be delineated, from the long, 
narrow physiognomy of emaciation and 
grief, occupying, perhaps, not more than 
one-half, to the broad, open aspect of reple- 
tion and jollity, which may occupy the full 
width or more of the square (figs. 97, 98). 
Our facial line we still want first. The 
line of the eyes next—in our standard in- 
tersecting one-half and three-fourths as 
long. Sweep your oval (see directions for 
profile) and indicate the other features by 








their proper locations. Express, if desired, 
the three prominent types or temperaments 


in the same way, and then proceed to vari- 
ations at your pleasure (figs. 99, 100, 101). 
Of course, the three-quarter or oblique 
views are as readily obtained as these by 
the rules given for that position in the chap- 
ter on The Face as a Whole (fig. 102). 

These variations may express character as 
understood by facial configuration and pro- 
portions, when the features are in repose or 
unagitated by any but common emotions 
(Fig. 102). 

But the passions and emotions are mat- 
ters of expression that aré-independent of 


mere normal type of facial configuration. 
They are the movements of the muscles 
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and integuments by the same processes and 
causes in one as in the other, and rage, fear, 
anger, pity, love, hope, ardor, with pain, 
agony, pleasure, joy, etc., all have their 
language in the same movements and con- 
dition of the features in the wise man and 
in the boor,in the long head and in the 
short head, in the wide head and in the 
narrow head, although it is true that they 
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are modified by the organic condition and 
temperament that belong to each. 

But to express or represent some of these 
passions graphically is our object. Of 
course, as the features have been represent- 
ed separately, their combination is deriv- 
able from the mode of getting the face as 


& whole (Chap. III.) only observing the 
harmony that should exist. An angry eye 





and a laughing mouth would hardly go to- 
gether, except the laugh were ironical, 


which would then be a sardonic laugh or a 
demoniacal grin or sneer (fig. 103). 

In this respect, however, we can do but 
little more here than to refer to examples 
with suggestions of method (as in the pre- 
ceding chapter on the features separately), 
and leave the student to deduce for himself 


from them the means or principles of de- 
tecting and expressing their numerous vari- 
ations from his own apprehension. Works 
on the subject are numerous. Dr. Bell’s 
“ Anatomy of Expression” is a standard 
work among them. Observation of nature 
is always in order, and our purpose is main- 
ly that of furnishing a guide-post, to point, 
perhaps, through the doors of other works, 
to her manifestations. 
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As the muscles have an important service 
in the economy of expression, the forehead, 
cheeks, chin, temples, as well as eyes, nose, 


and mouth must be incorporated to make 
up the whole. 

The forehead is smoothed or wrinkled, 
expanded or contracted, exhibiting the 
calm, unruffled quietude of peace of mind 
(fig. 104) or knotted into points and creases 
(fig. 105) presenting the agitation of dis- 
may, doubt, or anxiety, or other and rough- 
er passions and emotions. 

The cheeks are puffed eithes with mirth 
or anger. In one case, ruddy, smooth, and 
lustrous; in the other, livid, rough, and 


opaque, or they are drawn-out, elongated, 
and shrunken and colorless by the agonies 





of fear, terror, and remorse, and kindred 
agencies, 
The chin is elevated and protruded by 


pleasant and cheerful emotions, as hope, 
expectation, desire, etc., or depressed and 


drawn back by melancholy, doubt, appre- 
hension, disappointment, etc., and even the 
temples, immobile as they are in themselves, 
throb, and exhibit marked conditions of 
emotion, contributing to the general effect. 

The forehead exhibits the following prin- 
cipal changes from the smooth or placid 
condition. 

1st. The contraction of the eyebrows in- 
wardly toward each” other, causing deep 
vertical creases or wrinkles over the root of 
the nose, running up into the forehead, 
caused by the action of the corrugator super 
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cillii, which, drawing the eyebrows together 
forward, gathers the skin into ridges, caus- 
ing the depressions (fig. 106). 


2d. The elevation of the brows by the 
levator muscles causes horizontal furrews 
or creases over the eyes about midway of 
the forehead. These are often gathered in- 
to knots in the center of the forehead when 
combined with the preceding (fig. 107). 

3d. The depression of the brows by which 
the skin is drawn tightly downward over 
the forehead, showing the bony conforma- 
tion of the skull in its minute details, and 
the frontal and temporal veins which are 
often injected, as in cases of mental trouble 
or anxiety, and the root of the nose is 
wrinkled laterally and the brows slightly 
contracted by the action of No. 1 (fig. 108). 

In the cheeks we find a great variety of 
changes in consequence of the varying 
thickness and range of play of the muscles, 
lying as they do, over expanses of bone, or 


over cavities (caused by the projection of 
the zygomatic arches over the hollows of 
the jaws, fig. 109.) 





When drawn up they lift the corners of 
the mouth, and cause deep creases running 
diagonally outward from the wings of the 
nostrils and intersecting the corners of the 
mouth, asin smiling, laughter, etc.; as in 
hearty laughter, causing a succession of 
wrinkles which seem to play at hide-and- 
seek around the corners of the mouth (fig. 
98), and forming that peculiar dimple in the 
center of each cheek which may be called the 
laughing echo, so much admired in women 
and children. It is in some cases an almost 
perpetual characteristic, or produced upon 


the slightest movement of the risible mus- 
cles, and is a peculiar charm (fig. 110). 

In free, enjoyable laughter, the upper 
cheek being gathered into a heap, as it 
were, and the skin drawn tightly over it, a 
beautiful sheen is exhibited focalizing at 
its roundest part in a sparkle of light like 
the high light of an apple ; and the eye- 
brows being somewhat depressed and the 
eyes compressed, creases are formed run- 
ning from the external angles of the eyes 
curving outwardly and downward, as if to 
unite with those from the corners of the 
mouth. 

Very different, however, is the puffed 
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cheek of anger or rage. Instead of those | anguish does the same, but the eyes and 
fascinating creases and dimples there is | mouth are then the chief indexes of the 
nought but a congestion of the muscles | kind and quality of the emotion. The 
creases from the nose and mouth are then 
downward or vertical in their direction 
(fig. 112). 

But the chin has large claims upon atten- 
tion for its agency in giving and heighten- 
ing the expressions of the face. It may not 
represent them in itself, but its contour and 
relations largely suggest the temperament 
and constitution liable to certain emotions. 

Who is not captivated by the dimple 
that nestles between the lobes or points of 
the.lower jaw? and what language there is 
in the prominence or depression of the points 
of this feature! Forward it speaks of hope, 
Pig. 110. 


with angry blood which tinges them with a 
redness, sometimes almost purple in its in- 
tensity (fig. 111). 

But there are other experiences both of 
suffering and passion that modify the mus- 
cles of the cheek. Sorrow, grief, all kinds 
of mental anguish or melancholy pull them 


eRe 


Pig. 112. 


ardor, ambition, expectation. Backward 
and retreating, of despair, doubt, hesitation, 
defeat. Narrow and pointed, of culture 
and refinement. Wide and round, of com- 
prehensiveness and force, etc. (figs. 99, 100, 
104). 

———_+0+——_ 


Tue useful is generally despised. If there 
is anything known to exist more myste- 
rious, wonderful, and worshipful than the 
involuntary physical energies, then we have 
| not heard of it. Up to the age say of thirty 

| years, or say, better, as long as he feels that 

fullness of life which we call health, it is 

| the common destiny of man to be happy, 

or, at least, to know only those fanciful ills 

which would seem to him in diseased-bur- 

down, and the face is elongated and | dened old age, by comparison, the height 
shrunken and palo. Malignant passion or | of bliss. Poverty does not prevent it, nor 
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humble social status, nor the bondage of 
toil, nor marriage, nor celibacy, nor the in- 
cubus of gloomy religious belief, nor ever- 
impending dangers and alarms. Happiness 
is an inward state, and nourishes itself on 
every sort of exterior condition. But as the 





interior life-power begins to wane, it gradu- 
ally loses the capacity to conquer and as- 
similate all externalities, and becomes a 
delicate and squeamish thing, to be nursed 
and cared for and fed cn easily soluble 
viands. 


G. C. J. 
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THE INSTITUTE. 


HE act to incorporate the American 

Phrenological Institute, passed on the 

20th of April, 1866, together with an amend- 

ment made in pursuance of an order of the 

Supreme Court in September of last year, 
reads as follows: 

“The people of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows : 

“Section 1. Amos Dean, Esq., Horace 
Greeley, Samuel Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey 
Hall, Esq., Russell T. Trall, M.D., Henry 
Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fow- 
ler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, Lester A. Roberts, 
and their associates, are hereby constituted 
a body corporate by the name of ‘The 
American Institute of Phrenology,’ for the 
purpose of promoting instruction in all de- 
partments of learning connected therewith, 
and for collecting and preserving crania, 
casts, busts, and other representations of 
the different races, tribes, and families of 
men. 

“ Section 2. The said corporation may 
hold real estate and personal estate to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, 
and the funds and properties thereof shall 
not be used for any other purposes than 
those declared by the first section of this 
Act. 

“ Section 3. The said Henry Dexter, Sam- 
uel R. Wells, Edward P. Fowler, M.D., 
Nelson Sizer, and Lester A. Roberts, are 
hereby appointed Trustees of said incorpo- 
ration, with power to fill vacancies in the 
Board. No less than three Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

“ Section 4. It shall be lawful for the 
Board of Trustees to appoint lecturers, and 
such other instructors as they may deem 
necessary and advisable, subject to removal 





when found expedient and necessary, by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members consti- 
tuting said Board; but no such appoint- 
ment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal 
examination before the Board. 

“ Section 5. The society shall keep for free 
public exhibition at all proper times, such 
collections of skulls, busts, casts, paintings, 
and other things connected therewith, as 
they may obtain. They shall give, by a 
competent person or persons, a course of 
not less than six free lectures in each and 
every year, and shall have annually a class 
for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to 
which shall be admitted gratuitously at 
least one student from each public school 
in the city of New York. 

‘* Section 6. The corporation shall possess 
the powers and he subject to the provisions 
of Chapter 18, of part 1, of the Revised 
Statutes, so far as applicable. 

“ Section 7. This Act shall take effect im- 
mediately.” 

Ata meeting held on the 14th of May, 
1875, the death of Mr. Samuel R. Wells, 
one of the Board of Trustees named in the 
Act, was announced, with appropriate re- 
marks upon the important place which he 
had filled with so much efficiency. To fill 
the vacancy, Mr. H. S. Drayton was nomi- 
nated and elected. 

The officers of the institute are: Dr. Ed. 
P. Fowler, President; Nelson Sizer, Vice- 
President; H. 8. Drayton, Secretary. By 
a formal resolution of the Trustees, Messrs. 
8. R. Wells & Co., of 737 Broadway, have 
been constituted business agents of the In- 
stitute. 

A course of lectures has just been com- 
pleted, which was largely attended by pu- 
pils from the public schools of New York, 
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special effort having been put forth to inter- 
est teachers and others in the movement, 
With the increase of interest which has 
been manifested lately by the public in the 
educational work of the Institute, the need 
of a suitable place for the proper arrange- 
ment of the Cabinet, for the conduct of 
classes, and the giving of lectures, is more 
and more felt, and the Trustees are anxious 
to secure, at the earliest possible moment. 
an eligible building. Such is the encour- 
agement given by the public thus far, that 
the accomplishment of this object is not 
deemed to be very distant in the future. 
Were some substantial contributions 





made now by persons of wealth who pro- 
fess an interest in the instruction of the 
public in matters which vitally relate to 
the health of mind and body, the Trustees 
would be enabled to secure an advan- 
tageous location now, an opportunity be- 
ing offered which they would be glad to 
accept. 

As has been already announced, the next 
lecture session of the Institute will open 
on the 6th of July, and all persons who 
wish information with regard to the sub- 
jects embraced and the terms will obtain it 
by addressing the Secretary or the Agents, 
at this office. 











Mrs. C. Fowtzer Wetts, Proprietor. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor.——N. Sizer, Associate. 
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CABINET COLLOQUY—NO. 2. 
FEW evenings since we became suf- 
ficiently interested in a visitor who 
was viewing the specimens of portraiture in 
oil and plaster which occupy the walls of 
our office to accost him, and direct his at- 
tention to some particularly interesting ob- 
jects. He evidently was not a convert to 
the phrenological system, but disposed to 
argue against it, taking his cue, doubtless, 
from certain readings in authors of not very 
recent date, but whose opinions are now-a- 
days occasionally quoted in anatomical dis- 
cussion. 
“T notice there,” he said, pointing to a 





row of casts, “more or less difference in 
width and length of head, and also differ- 
ences in the height ; but may not sugh dif- 
ference be attributable to the varying 
thickness of the skull bones rather than to 
brain development? Now, you know that 
skulls differ in thickness of bone, some be- 
ing but an eighth of an inch, and some over 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. I am 
inclined to think that many of those pro- 
tuberances which examiners take as indica- 
tive of special development of brain tissue, 
are due only to an irregular deposition of 
bony matter.” 

“Tt must be admitted,” we replied, “ that 
the distribution of bone is not always uni- 
form throughout. the skull; but to one ex- 
perienced in estimating the effect of tem- 
peramental influence in the order of the 
physical structure, and also accustomed to 
manipulate the head in analyzing charac- 
ter, it is not a difficult matter to determine 
approximately the thickness of the bony 
case which envelopes the brain.” 

“How,” cried our visitor, “do you mean 
to say that phrenologists can tell the thick- 
ness of the bone in the living head ?” 

“Yes, near enough for all practical pur- 
poses,” we answered, 
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“Pray tell me how you. do it?” he re- 
joined, with an air of doubt as to our abil- 
ity to vindicate our position. 

“The temperament or quality of the or- 
ganization gives it a certain character of 
coarseness or fineness, which character is 
easily recognized by one accustomed to ob- 
serve in this respect. The woodsman dis- 
tinguishes trees by their bark. The fine- 
grained, dense hickory has a smooth, close 
bark, so has the hard, symmetrical maple, 
while the chestnut and hemlock have rough, 
coarse bark and a comparatively coarse 
grain. Trees of fine fiber, as a class, have 
bark of less thickness than trees of coarse 
grain. The forester knows the gradations 
and can tell, moreover, on which side the 
So the 


expert phrenologist recognizes the man of 


bark is thinnest by its appearance. 


fine grain by his physical contour, com- 
plexion, and expression, and he associates 
with that fineness of fiber a symmetrical, 
bony framework and a cranium of moderate 
thickness, Take two men of similar or- 
ganic development, that is, of heads of sim- 
ilar size and contour, but of unlike temper- 
ament, one having a light or sanguineous 
complexion, the skin being smooth and 
thin, the hair fine and soft, while the other 
is of dark complexion with a strong, rug- 
ged face and frame, dark, crisp hair and 
beard. How much time do you require to 
decide which is of better stock, and has the 
higher grade of mentality? Which can 
understand a new subject the quicker and 
apprehend its relations? ‘You can tell al- 
most on the instant, and that, too, without 
having made the subject of temperamental 
differences your study. You are satisfied 
that the latter has a more osseous physique 
than the former, and you must associate a 
thicker, heavier cranium with his coarser 
brain.” 

“Well,” said our visitor, “ but don’t you 





sometimes find a thick skull with the indi- 
cations of fineness you have mentioned ?” 

“Rarely; and then the bone is distin- 
guished for its compactness and density, 
just as boxwood is remarkable for its ex- 
ceedingly close grain. In such cases the 
osseous condition has been derived from a 
parent or grandparent, who was remarkable 
for toughness of fiber and physical strength. 
He contributed the osseous element, which 
in its transmission was modified and refined 
by elements of nervous delicacy and phys- 
ical symmetry contributed by other ances- 
tors. Such cases tell their own story. 
There is one feature, however, in brain de- 
velopment and its relation to the cranium 
which should be alluded to, and that is the 
fact that over those convolutions or organs 
which are the most active in a person’s men- 
tal life the bone diminishes in thickness, and 
this alteration can be observed by the ex- 
pert examiner.” 

“What!” exclaimed our visitor, “how 
is it possible to determine that? It seems 
to me that you are trespassing upon the 


realm of necromancy, if you claim such 


power.” 

“It is not so difficult as you imagine,” 
we replied. “You of course know that 
between the membrane which envelopes 
the brain and the inner plate of the skull, 
there is a complex network of arteries and 
veins.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, by carefully passing the hand 
over the surface of the head of a man, you 
will be sensible of differences of warmth, — 
and here and there you may detect pulsa- 
tion. The thinner the bone the higher the 
temperature, and the more apparent the 
pulsations, We have seen persons with 
skulls so thin in certain locations that the 
bone there rose and fell distinctly under 
the hand, in correspondence with the move- 
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ment of the blood. And cases are reported 
of persons whose skulls were almost worn 
through in places by the abnormal activity 
of the brain at those parts. A man given 
to intellectual pursuits, and closely occu- 
pied day after day, will be found to have a 
forehead which is hot in comparison with 
other parts of his head. There may be 
organs in the moral or social region which 
co-ordinate with his intellect, and they will 
show activity by similar phenomena, but 
the region of the highest activity will be 
the more marked in its development and 
temperature. If you should visit an insane 
asylum, and have an opportunity to place 
your hand upon the heads of the patients, 
you will find that the region of the brain 
which is related to the nature of the mental 
derangement in any given case, is preter- 
naturally warm, and the bone may be so 
thin that you might crush it in.” 

“Why is not the principle involved in 
this made useful in medical practice? It 
seems to me that if it be true, it would 
save people from illness, or the madhouse, 
or death?” inquired he. 

“So far as practical phrenologists can, 
they do apply it as a prophylatic agency, 
or as a basis for suggesting remedial meas- 
ures, and have accomplished no little good 
in the way of saving people from the sad 
end you mention,” 

Our visitor here bowed himself out, and 
we returned to our desk and its routine of 


duty. D. 
———2969——_— 


SEXUAL SENTIMENT. 


Messrs. Epirors: 
“TN Herbert Spencer’s Comparative Psy- 
chology of Man, there occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : 
“*Tae Sexual SENTIMENT.—Results of 
value may be looked for from comparisons of 
races made to determine the amounts and 





characters of the higher feelings to which the 
relation of the sexes gives rise. The lowest 
varieties of mankind have but small endow- 
ments of these feelings. Among varieties 
of higher types, such as the Maylays, Poly- 
nesians, these feelings seem considerably 
developed. The Dyaks, for instance, some- 
times display them in great strength. 
Speaking generally, they appear to become 
stronger with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. Several subordinate inquries may be 
named: 1. How far is development of 
the sexual sentiment dependent upon intel- 
lectual advance, upon growth of imagina- 
tive power? 2. How far is it related to 
emotional advance, and especially to those 
elements which originate from sympathy? 
What are its relations to polyandry and 
polygamy ? 
and is it not fostered by, monogamy? 


8. Does it not tend toward, 


4. What connection has it with maintain- 
ance of the family bond, and the consequent 
better rearing of children ?’ 

“This extract has led to a friendly dis- 
cussion both on its meaning and on the 


fact. The point is involved in this ques- 


tion: Does civilization or a higher develop- 


ment of intellect tend to increase or inten- 
sify Amativeness ? W. #. P.” 
Reply. In the lower types of humanity 
the sexual instinct is simply an animal feel- 
ing, and appears to be related to no other 
part of the mind; that is to say, there is no 
poetry, no imagination, no refinement con- 
nected with its activity or exercise. We 
have made inquiries of men who have lived 
among the North American Indians in re- 
gard to the sexual instinct of that people, 
and so far as we can learn, these Indians 
are far less endowed with it both physi- 
cally and mentally..than white men. And 
we believe that the history of Indians in re- 
gard to salacious tendencies will show that 
female captives taken by them have not 
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been subjected to such reprehensible treat- 
ment as has been very common in similar 
cases with the lower classes of men belong- 
ing to white nations. Among the lower 
types of men woman is but a slave; sold 
and disposed of in marriage without con- 
sultation or consent on her part, and, as a 
general rule, she is not treated with cour- 
tesy and respect. As we advance in the 
scale of nations, courtesy and refinement 
in the conduct of men toward women in- 
crease, and their relations are more refined 
and elevated, until all the faculties com- 
bine to make marriage honorable, refined— 
in fact, the great event of life, and, as a 
consequence, the conjugai and family rela- 
tion is deemed to possess elements of the 
sacred, 

In proportion as the mental faculties 
are increased in culture, refinement, and 
strength, they co-ordinate with each other. 
In the lower types of men single faculties 
work without combination, and civilization 
with its culture tends specially to call fac- 
The 
faculties of perception and memory are 


ulties into complex co-ordination. 


mainly those which belong to the lower 
orders of men. As we cultivate society 
these faculties widen in their range, are 
taught to work, not only together, but to 
awaken the reasoning organs, to make 
extended investigations, to build up phil- 
osophical and other modes of reason- 
ing. Thus the whole intellect interplays, 
each faculty assisting and promoting the 
strength of all the others. In the lower 
forms of human life habits are simple, 
As life 
becomes cultivated and complex, more fac- 
Art, 
mechanism, trade, commerce, ambition, eth- 


and wants commensurately few. 
ulties are brought into co-operation. 


ics, religion, government, society, the fam- 
ily, conduce more to independent activity. 


If, then, the moral, intellectual, aspira- 





tional, social, and esthical powers are 
brought into a higher and more vigorous 
order of action in the cultivated nations, 
every element, including Amativeness, must 
share in this activity. 

The friendships of civilized life are far 
richer and higher than those in savage life. 
Children are prized a hundred times more 
in civilized lands; perhaps the simple mo- 
ther spirit of the animal will not show 
itself more vigorously. But there are other 
inspirations besides the one of maternity, 
that make the babe the king of the house- 
hold. The fact is apprehended that itis to 
be a companion of the parents, that it is 
to bear their name, and their honor, and 
inherit their fortune, and carry forward 
their projects and their reputation in the 
world; it is, so to speak, to make the pa- 
rents immortal on earth. 

All the embellishments of society, then, 
have a tendency to minister to love, to 
make it sacred, and sensitive; the ten 
thousand forms of politeness, tenderness, re- 
spect, courtesy, and the little civilities 
and gracious manifestations between the 
sexes must tend to enhance and vivify that 
element. The mere possession of the person 
is not.all that is meant by the sexual in- 
stinct. It embraces that exalted senti- 
ment of respect and affection, that proud 
consciousness of possessing a counterpart of 
soul as well as of body, which the true hus- 
band feels, Those ten thousand amenities 
and refined attentions which pervade the 
entire intercourse of the civilized husband 
and wife emanate from the pervading in- 
fluence of the sexual instinct acting in har- 
mony with the faculties of judgment, sym- 
pathy, Approbativeness, Ideality, and all 
the moral and social sentiments; and there 
is ten times as much of this sentimental 
love in the life and character of high-toned 
married people as there is of physical, in- 
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stinct love; yet that instinct is strength- 
ened, intensified, and elevated in its char- 
acter by its relation to all the other facul- 
ties. As the word “home” embraces more 
than the bare name “ house,” so the word 
“love” takes in more faculties than that 
basic element of Amativeness, out of which, 
or in consequence of which, the relation of 
the sexes is founded and maintained. Civ- 
ilization, therefore, is calculated to awaken 
the sexual instinct and increase the vigor 
and intensity of its physical manifestation, 
but it is designed and tends to produce, 
also, a nobler and higher manifestation of 
that feeling, in co-operation with all the 
other faculties. And what is true of Amat- 
iveness is equally true of all the other fac- 
ulties. 

Ambition, to a low nature, has a narrow 
line and a limited aspiration. It is coarse 
in its modes and gratified by that which to 
a civilized man would seem baseness. The 
sentiment of property has a civilizing 
effect, and as men rise in the scale of 
being, their wants multiply until property 
means something besides food and raiment. 
The Indian has his pony, his weapon, and 
his blanket, and he is comparatively rich. 
Let the thought of property be carefully 
considered. How much does it mean? not 
in bulk, but in multiplex variety. Go 
through a well-ordered house, and see the 
books, pictures, articles of convenience, ele- 
gance, and refinement; the term property 
covers all these, and the sentiment which 
desires property is thus co-ordinated with 
the mechanical and the artistical faculties; 
and thus it comes to pass that the luxuries 
cost more than the mere necessaries of life. 

The warrior of the forest hideously daubs 
his face with red and black paint, plumes 
his head with eagle feathers, and hangs hu- 
man scalps to his belt, and considers him- 


self ornamented. When Ideality has been 





cultivated with all the other faculties, it 
decorates the house, the person, not’ with 
scalps, nor with stripes of coarse paint. 
Constructiveness leads the savage to make 
a few rude implements of war or devices 
tor trapping game, or catching fish; his 
clothing is rough, and his tent or shanty is 
of the rudest kind; but when Constructive- 
ness has been civilized and works with 
Ideality and intellect, and with the higher 
aspirations, then it becomes wonderful in 
its achievements. 

If, then, the mechanical, artistical, and 
other elements by co-operative action and 
culture intensify the character in each of 
these respects—would it ‘not be strange if 
the sexual instinct did not follow the same 
law, and become augmented in its intensity 
because acted upon, fostered, and cherished 
by the influence of all the other faculties? 
And thus we can hope for a higher and 
better social condition in proportion as the 
minds and bodies of the people shall be 
brought into better hygienic conditions and 
higher mental culture ? 


gran orenee 
OUR STORY. 
E have received a letter from one of 
our subscribers in which he makes 


a complaint in this formal manner : 

“My objections are these: 

“4. There is a story begun in the Febru- 
ary number and continued in the March 
number, to be continued, ete. This I do | 
not like. 

“2. The story is one which no man oF 
woman should read. Look at the charac- 
ters in the March number; they are vile 
and mean as pictured. 

“8, The story has murder in it; this we 
need as little of as possible. 

“T subscribe for, the JouRNAL to avoid 
paying for fiction, but to read the last two 
numbers, one is forced to the conclusion 
that you have begun to publish fiction, 
too.” 
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Our friend of ten years’ standing has a 
right, we think, to candid consideration, 
as, indeed, have all who have been as- 
sociated with us in the cause of human 
progress. We will not ignore his plea 
merely because he is the only one who has 
objected to the sketch which we have been 
publishing, but look at it squarely. 

The story he objects to so pointedly is 
that entitled “A Bad Beginning,” and in 
defending our course in introducing it to 
the reader, we have to say — 

First, that the motive which influenced 
us at the outset was the inculcation of high 
moral principles by the delineation, in a 
series of sketches of social life, by a fiction, 
if the reader will, in which occurrences 
should take place not inconsistent with the 
current of life in a mixed population like 
ours, 

Second, that there should be enough of 
the practical application of phrenological 
methods to give the reader a clear view of 
each character, the basis of his action, how 
he or she was affected by propensity, or 
emotional sentiment, or intellectual judg- 
ment. 

Third, that the influence of parentage 
should be rendered clear enough for the 
reader to trace its relations to the conduct 
of the principal characters. 

In the treatment of the several points 
involved considerable latitude was, of 
course, demanded by the author, who is 
a lady of the highest moral integrity and 
of marked intellectual refinement. We 
think that she has rendered the groupings 
and occurrences thus far intensely realistic, 
and it is probably this feature which our 
correspondent takes umbrage at. 

As for the “vile and mean” characters, 
they are but few, and the author has sketched 
them as briefly as their relation to the plot 
Would permit. Those persons who occupy 





the foreground are not “vile and mean,” 
but, on the contrary, possess qualities which, 
by the stimulus of great trials, are grandly 
active, and command our admiration. The 
author is a close observer of the conflict or 
want of harmony between the capitalists 
and the men who live only by the hardest 
toil, and her sympathies with the laboring 
classes are so strong that she has given 
them some expression. And we think that, 
in the light of what we read in the daily 
newspapers of oppression and wrong in- 
flicted by employers upon poor men and 
women, that she has far from exaggerated 
in the details of Ralph Staunton’s conduct 
toward his employés. 

Our friend likens this story, by implica- 
tion, to the fictions of the common papers 
of the day. If we thought there were any 
real resemblance in quality and design we 
should suspend its publication at once, for 
our aim in everything we put in type is to 
We would 
develop every part of the man, his esthetic 
and social faculties as well as his intellect ; 


instruct in one way or another. 


his self-protective, combative, executive ele- 
ments, as well as his kindness, sympathy, 
religious feeling, and Conscientiousness. 

Teaching by examples, such as an alle- 
gory or a parable, or a “story” may be 
made to furnish, is one of the best methods 
by which truth can be presented and im- 
pressed upon the mind, and certainly we 
should not be debarred from adopting so 
efficient a course, especially when it has 
the approval, as is the case with “A Bad 
Beginning,” of all but one of our corres- 
pondents and subscribers who have made 
any mention of it in their communications 
with us. 

But notwithstanding all this, should 
there arise now a strong demand from our 
readers at large to suspend the story, we 
should accept their verdict as final. 
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CENTENNIAL LIQUORS. 
WARM friend of temperance and de- 
cency sends the following very perti- 
nent letter. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, February, 1876. 

“Dear Eprror: It has been reported 
and often repeated that the Centennial 
grounds in Philadelphia are to be flooded 
during the six months of the Exhibition 
with all sorts of liquors. It has gone the 
rounds of the papers that the Centennial 
Commission has farmed or sold out to a 
wealthy brewer the privilege of supplying 
all the beer to Centennial guzzlers of that 
swill for the sum of $4,500. For a similar 
sum all lovers of ‘sparkling wines’ are to 
imbibe at least five hundred gallons per 
day—Centennially. So, too, the entire 
range of bibulous ‘ardents,’ named or 
namable, is to be arranged under the direc- 
tion and control of the ‘highest bidder’ 
for each kind, to entice and supply the larg- 
est possible quantity to the largest possible 
number of thirsty Centennialisers. 

“Tf this be so, no blame to the ‘ Commis- 
sion’ if all the 10,000,000 visitors —the 
least number computed by them—shall fail 
to keep drunk from ‘morn till dewy eve,’ 
and from May to November of the ‘ glori- 
ous’ Centennial, 1876. 

“But let us hope that nothing of the 
kind is to be permitted. JI have talked 
with several of the Board on this very sub- 
ject. They deny emphatically, first, that 
they have entertained any proposition what- 
ever, or shall do so, for privilege to sell or 
supply any intoxicating liquors to be drank 
on the grounds; second, that any public 
bar will be allowed at all; and they affirm 
that all practicable means shall be used to 
prevent the demand for such liquors. 

“* They say that there must be restaurants, 
and that these may supply on call at the 
tables fermented liquors. This last may— 
and will, if allowed—vitiate the whole 
thing. But friends of ‘temperance and 
righteousness’ are aroused to this threat- 
ened danger and consequent tide of iniqui- 
ty. They will do what can be done to 
avert such an outrage and disgrace. The 
Commissioners are to be approached by the 





best men of this city seeking their assurance 
that they will shut down the gate against 
the ‘infernal stuff’ at the very outset, and 
keep it shut. Failing in this, public mass 
meetings are to be called to ventilate and 
pass upon the matter. And then there isa 
legal phase of the subject, not generally 
known, connected with the charter granted 
to Fairmount Park which may be enforced 
or tried. Yours, truly, 8.” 
We earnestly hope that the vile stuff shall 
be kept entirely away from the Centennial 
Exposition grounds. Such an accomplish- 
ment would not only be a triumph of Chris- 
tian morality, but a splendid testimony to 
the world that the people of the United 
States, notwithstanding the corruption in 


certain political circles, are progressive, in- 


deed, and appreciate the destructive effects 
upon society of the unrestricted use of al- 
coholic beverages. 


os 
+ 


THE FRUITS OF IT. 


ANY persons have become interested 
in the science of human nature, and, 
desiring to engage in lecturing and reading 
character as a profession, they write us re- 
questing to, be informed, briefly, how they 
can best present the subject by means of 
lectures, and how to make correct examina- 
tions, thinking, doubtless, that in a rather 
long letter we can tell them all they need 
to learn on the subject. If they could sit 
and listen to our explanations for a hundred 
and fifty hours, and see all the illustrations 
offered by our extensive collection of phre- 
nological specimens, they would find out 
that many scores of long letters would fail 
to give more than an outline or skeleton of 
the great subject. 

As an evidence that a full course of in- 
struction is serviceable to our students who 
faithfully and zealously seek to acquire all 
that we are able to impart, we copy from 
the Sandy Lake, Pa., News of March 10th, 
a notice of one of our students who gradu- 
ated on the 10th of November last, just 
four months before the publication of the 
notice: 
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“ PHRENOLOGICAL LEcTURES.—It has 
never been our good fortune to hear the 
science of Phrenology and its teachings so 
ably explained as they were by J. Boyd 
Epsy in his recent course. They were so 
intermingled with sound, practical advice, 
that the most skeptical on the subject 
acknowledged themselves benefited. We 
hope the gentleman will receive the patron- 





age his efforts in the cause of science, relig- 
ion, and humanity deserve.” 


This is not the first strong and cordial 
notice brother Espy has received during his 
brief season in the field, nor is he the only 
student of the class of °75 who has made a 
good mark and received flattering public 
recognition. 


—— +00. 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


To Extirpate House Insects.—We 
have alluded to the usefulness of alum for 
this purpose in a former number, and now 
the Journal of Chemistry publishes a recipe 
for the destruction of insects, which is a 
slight modification of what we have advised, 
and maybe more. Take two pounds of alum 
and dissolve it in three or four quarts of 
boiling water ; let it stand on the fire till the 
alum disappears; then apply it with a brush, 
while nearly boiling hot, to every joint and 
crevice in your closets, bedsteads, pantry 
shelves, and the like. Brush crevices in the 
floor of the skirting, or mop-boards, if you 
expect they harbor vermin. 


Loss of Weight in Grain.—A series 
of experiments instituted to test the average 
loss in weight by drying, show that corn 
loses one-fifth, and wheat one-fourteenth by 
the process. From this statement it appears 
that farmers will make more by selling un- 
shelled corn in the fall at seventy-five cents 
than the following summer at $1 a bushel; 
and that wheat at $1.32 in December is equal 
to $1.50 for the same wheat in June follow- 
ing. This estimate is made on the basis of 
interest at seven per cent., and takes no ac- 
count of loss from vermin. The facts are 
noteworthy. 


A Generous Offer.—The editor of 
a little sheet which deserves abundant pa- 
tronage, the Evergreen, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
informs us that he has growing upon his 
premises, of spontaneous seeding, large 
amounts of seedlings of the above of dif- 
ferent sizes, and some ten or a dozen different 
varieties, which he will give away in any 
quantity to any person for his own planting 
only, by his removing them at his own ex- 
pense. He will furnish full information re- 
garding sizes, varieties, cost of removing, 





etc., to any person addressing him as above, 
with stamp to pay return postage. 


Tomatoes Raised In-doors.—The 
London Gardeners’ Chronicle describes a 
method of raising tomatoes within doors 
which, it says, has been successful, and is 
worthy of general adoption. The seed is 
sown about Christmas, and by the first week 
in March the plants are set out against the 
back wall of some of the lean-to-vineries, in 
a good compost, with ample root-room. 
Here they make a rapid and vigorous 
growth, and in the course of the season at- 
tain to a height of from ten to twelve feet, 
and produce successive crops of fruit with 
great profusion until past Christmas. In 
this manner early and late tomatoes are ob- 
tained from the same plants. As a matter 
of course, the plants can scarcely be kept too 
moist, and a good dressing of crushed bones 
is occasionally given. The border in which 
tomatoes are planted is only about fifteen 
inches in width. The plants must be well 
fed, but the wonderful crops they bear is the 
best testimony to the advantage of a lib- 
eral treatment. The weight of fruit obtained 
from one plant in a season is something re- 
markable, and many plants attain a great 
size. , 

A single grain of wheat, accident- 
ally dropped in a garden in Hoveringham, 
England, last spring, produced sixty-three 
ears and more than 3,000 grains of wheat; 
probably the largest yield ever known, but 
showing what good soil and good cultivation 
can accomplish. 


Maple Sugar.—A gieat many farm- 
ers might make a few hundred pounds of 
superb maple sugar, and a barrel of superb — 
maple syrup, just as well as not. They have 
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the trees,an abundance of cheap help, and 
wood that would cost nothing except the 
labor of preparing it for the fire. The only 
difficulty in the way is a disinclination to 
engage in such a job. The argument is, “ It 
won't pay.” But will it pay to lay around 
the house, grumble about the weather, and 
watch the clouds? Mechanics, tradesmen, 
clerks, helpers, and all the industrial classes 
in towns and cities are required to start early 
every morning, and apply themselves all the 
day long, every day and every week. If the 
inhabitants of the rural districts would exert 
themselves in a similar manner they would 
accomplish twice as much as they now do.— 
Exchange. 


Cranberries in Japan.—A young 


Japanese, while in the United States, ex- 
pressed much surprise at seeing cranberries 
eaten at the table, and said that in the moun- 
tains of Japan they grow very large and 
beautiful, but are never cooked. Some old 
man occasionally goes up to the mountain 
and picks a long basketful of them, which he 
brings on his shoulders down to the town. 
Here the boys gather about him, and for a 
small- coin purchase the right to crowd their 
pockets with them. And what use do you 
think they make of this otherwise useless 
fruit? The boys blow the glowing berries 
through rattan tubes, as our boys blow beans 
through tin ones. That’s what cranberries 
are used for in Japan. 


The following table of periods which 
some of the most common seeds require in 
germinating is given in the Michigan Farmer: 
Wheat, 1 day; millet, 1; Hungarian grass, 
1; barley,7; spinach, 3; beans, 3; mustard, 
8; lettuce,3; aniseed, 4; melon, 5; cress, 5; 
cucumber, 5; beet, 6; purslane,9; cabbage, 
10; parsley, 40 to 50; hyssop, 30; almond, 1 
year; chestnut, 1; peach, 1; rose, 2; filbert, 
2, and hawthorn, 2 years. 


Make Farming a Business.—Geo. 
R. Drew, a Vermont farmer, is reported in 
the Rural New Yorker as caying, at a farm- 
er’s festival: “Farming can be made more 
pleasant by making a business of it, and not 
be attending to too many other things at the 
same time. And then by not overworking. 
I think there has been an improvement in 
this respect, but there is need of more still. 
I have said that I would not take the gift 
of a farm and be obliged to work as I did 





when a boy. I now see the policy of giving 
children and young folks a great deal of rec- 
reation. I am very sure that more work can 
be done in a long run by working ten hours 
a day than by being actively engaged for 
fourteen hours. Also, we should not be too 
much confined at home. We should go away 
occasionally, and many times we migbt learn 
enough to make up for our lost time.” 


A Discovery About Corn. — The 
Western Rural tells of a man who plants, 
two or three weeks after the crop is planted, 
a new hill of corn every fifteenth row, each 
way. And this is the reason: If the weather 
becomes dry after the filling time, the silk 
and tassels both become dry and dead. In 
this condition, if it should become seasona- 
ble, the silk revives and renews its growth, 
bnt the tassels do not recover. Then, for 
want of pollen, the new silk is unable to fill 
the office for which it was designed. The 
pollen from the replanted corn is then ready 
to supply silk, and the filling is completed. 
He says nearly all the abortive ears, so com- 
mon in all corn crops, are caused by the want 
of pollen, and he has known ears to double 
their size in this filling. 


Fence—Waste of Land.—If a iarm 
of 160 acres is: divided by fences into 
fields of ten acres each, there are five 
miles of fences. If each fence, now, is one 
rod wide, no less than ten acres of land are 
occupied by them. This is equal to 6} per 
cent. of the farm, and the loss of the use of 
the land is exactly equal to a charge of 6} 
per cent. on the whole value of the farm. 
But nearly every fence row in the country is 
made a nursery for weeds, which stock the 
whole farm, and make an immense amount 
of labor necessary to keep them from smoth- 
ering the crops. Much damage always re- 
sults to the crops from these weeds, and if 
these expenses are added to the first one, the 
whole will easily sum up to 20 per cent., or a 
tax of one-fifth of the value of the farm. To 
remedy this we would have fewer fences, or 
we would clean and sow down the fence 
rows to grass or clover, and mow them twice 
a year. Ten acres of clover or timothy would 
at least supply a farm with seed and a few 
tons of hay every year. We would, in short, 
consider the fence rows as a valuable part 
of the farm, and use them as such.—Agricul- 
turist. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general 


reader. 


Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our Eorrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contrib- 
utions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anon- 
ymous letters will not be considered. 

QuxEstions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of unearly consideration. 

Ir an InNqurry Fart To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; if not then published, the inquirer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 





Sreatinc.—* Why will Acquisitive- 
ness cause one person to steal, and another per- 
son, very honest, to be very avaricious and mi- 
serly ? I havea little boy who is very large in this 
organ; I also have it large, his mother has it a 
little less. I have all my life had a very great 
tendency for acquiring, and believe, were it not 
for the restraining influence of the moral organs, 
which are large, I could never have kept this 
organ under control. What training should a 
child have who has large Acquisitiveness ? ” 


Ans. Acquisitiveness being large, will some- 
times lead a person te unfairness in the acquisi- 
tion of property, unless Cautiousness and Con- 
scientiousness are large enough to balance it. 
We have known persons to steal in a petty way 
who had only medium Acquisitiveness, but they 
lacked sagacity and capacity to make money, 
and when they became poverty-stricken, would 
steal to eke out their existence; while another 
man in the same community, possessed large 
Acquisitiveness, but also had the energy, talent, 
and skill to make money abundantly, and had 
also the strong moral qualities to keep the pro- 
pensities under proper control. The truth is, 
organs fully developed will lead to abuse if the 
intellectual and moral forces are not present 
also, on the same principle that lemon-juice 
alone is very sour, but, if mixed with sugar and 
water in the proper proportions, becomes delec- 
table. Sugar is very sweet, sickishly so, but 
modified with lemon-juice and water, it tastes 
very nicely. Character is mingled, and made up 
of balancing and contradictory elements, but 
harmony is the result of their combinations, as 





many notes may be made to harmonize in one 
grand “voluptuous swell.” The way to train 
such a child is to keep his restraining faculties 
active, and surround him with a public senti- 
ment that shall keep his moral sentiments con- 
stantly awake in the direction desired. In some 
families the dollar is the chief topic, and honor 
and conscience not being mingled in the conver- 
sation, the young listener gets a strong bias in 
the wrong, or avaricious direction. In some 
families, where domestic missionary work may 
be the business of the household; where prop- 
erty and good things are given, liberality may 
become chronic, and we have known children 
of such families to go out into the street and 
give to poor children things not at all needed; 
thus they manifested their kindness, although 
unwisely. 


FREEDMEN OF THE Soutu.—*‘ Do 
these people show, in their general develop- 
ment, indications of poetry and music ?”’ 


Ans. These people show a considerable variety 
of development, but generally more of the mu- 
sical than of the poetical. Occasionally we find 
one who shows a strongly-marked development 
of both tendencies. Africans are particularly 
musical, and, with intellectual culture, they 
doubtless would exemplify a considerable de- 
gree of the poetical element. Witness the Fisk 
University Company, of Tennessee. 

Cuorce oF Pursurrs.—* ae 
ic 


we not inclined to the pursuits for wh 
ture endows us?”’ 


ans. Generally because some factitious ideal 
of what we should be blinds us to our capacity 
in the matter of vocation. The love of appro- 
bation leads men to want that which is stylish 
and very respectable, when, perhaps, they are 
capable only of doing that which does not bring 
either fame or fortune. 


Copyinc.—* What qualifications are 
necessary for one to become a good copyist? 
Also, by whom are they employed, what are 
their wages, etc ?’’ 


ans, A copyist needs to be a good writer, a 
good speller, a good grammarian, and have a 
predominence of the mental and motive tem- 
peraments. Copyists are employed by lawyers, 
by authors, by real estate dealers, and some 
others, and the wages vary in this pursuit an 
much as the wages of clerks in stores vary. In 
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New York there is a great deal of copying done 
at a recompense which would not enable a per- 
son to live comfortably, and pay fair board. 
Many young women living at home get more or 
less copying to do, and if they can earn three 
dollars, or five, or more dollars in a given week, 
their board being provided for anyway, it is so 
much earned for use or caprice. The fact that 
there are many such employed as copyists more 
or less of their time, tends to make copying 
rather uncertain business, and keeps wages 
down. —_ 


PRISONERS AND THEIR CRIMES.— 
“Can a good phrenologist, by examining the 
heads of convicts in prison, reveal the crime or 
crimes of each?” 


Ans. This probably can be done eight times in 
ten. The two exceptions will occur in respect 
to those who have become entrapped in some 
crime, toward the commission of which they are 
not naturally so much inclined as to something 
else. We have made visits to State prisons, 
and examined from five to twenty-five heads, 
and described in cach case the crime for which 
the person was suffering the penalty. We can 
tell what crime one would be most likely to com- 
mit, and if he acted alone in the matter he 
would be likely to commit an offense against the 
law according to his strongest tendency. If a 
person is made a tool of by some stronger na- 
ture, he may get into State prison without 
really being the instigator of the offense, but 
merely officiating as ussistant to somebody; 
and once in a while a person with weakness of 
organization and character being used as a stool- 
pigeon, would be drawn into that which he 
would never think of committing himself, and 
thus be conyicted and sentenced; but we think 
nearly all the strong characters that would be 
found in State prisons could be so described as 
to indicate the crime for which they are incarcer- 
ated. Moreover, we have sometimes aston- 
ished the keepers of insane asylums by de- 
scribing the character of the insanity of differ- 
ent patients by indicating through what faculty 
they would be most likely to break down. Dr. 
Spurzheim in 1832 set us the example in this 
country, and evinced wonderful success, and 
those who follow him have repeatedly done the 
same thing. 

There are certain classes of persons who com- 
mit crime against the person, either by murder- 
ous violence or by salacious violence. Some- 
times a man is adapted to do either. Another 
would not commit a crime against the person, 
but only against property. Another would man- 
ifest criminal tendency through ingenuity in 
forgery, by engraving counterfeit money. 

There are phrenologists who like the oppor- 
tunity for visiting prisons, and would undertake 
to be right three times out of four in regard to 





the crime for which a person has been convicted ; 
and in all cases state that to which the individ- 
ual is most prone, though in a given case he 
may have been caught in some minor mischief. 


Curonic Cararru.—What shall I 
do for ehronic catarrh ? J. 8. 

Ans. Ir. the “‘ Health Almanac,” for 1875, two 
pages are devoted to an explanation of the dis- 
ease, and a statement with regard to the best 
mode of treating it. We have a few copies 
which we can send by mail at ten cents each. 


BRAIN OF THE SExES.—What is the 
relative difference between the male and female 
brain of the human species ? D. B. M. 


Ans. Observers who have paid considerable 
attention to this subject, and have measured the 
cranial capacity of the male and female head in 
hundreds, if not thousands, of instances, con- 
clude that the average weight of the brain of a 
fully developed man is about forty-nine ounees, 
and that of the fully matured female to be about 
forty-five ounces. So much for the difference in 
weight. In organization the female brain is 
somewhat finer, more delicate; it has also a 
predominance, relatively, of moral and social 
strength or susceptibility. The feminine brain 
is not so wide between the ears, or so long in 
the anterior region, as the masculine, while it 
exceeds the latter in relative fullness in the up- 


per region. 




















Tar Sunpeam.—The. first question 
that presents itself to my mind in looking at 


the sunbeam, is its composition. What is the 
sunbeam? Is it composed of light and heat? 
Are light and heat one and the same thing, dif- 
ferently manifested ? Or are they separate and 
distinct agencies? Light that comes directly 
from the sun is evidently accompanied: by heat, 
but that is not conclusive evidence of their 
identity. On the contrary, a sunbeam reflected 
from the moon gives us none of the sun's gen- 
ial warmth. In the case of artificial heat, we 
can feel the heat of a fire through a stove, but 
see none of its light. It would seem from this 
circumstance that the light and heat are sepa- 
rated in passing through the metallic stove. IJf 
light and heat were the same, they couldn’t pos- 
sibly be separated. When a sunbeam leaves the 
sun in the direction 6f the moon, it contains the 
same amount of heat the one leaving in the 
direction of the earth has. In the sunbeam 
coming direct from the sun we find there is 
both light and heat, but in the one reflected 
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from the moon there is only light. What has 
become of the heat of the reflected sunbeams? It 
must have escaped from the sunbeam at the moon. 
Heut is the most subtle agent in the known 


_world. There is nothing that it does not pene- 


trate. If the sunbeam contain no other element 
besides light and heat, then the heat is in the 
light. Its atoms being smaller than the atoms 
of light, th@ occupy the interstices between 
them. If there are other clements, the heat 
may be in some of them; perhaps all of them. 
Is light a material substance? It is when com- 
pared with heat. And both are material sub- 
stances compared with the ether occupying 
space. When a sunbeam strikes the solid body 
of the moon, it is condensed, and its capacity 
for heat is diminished. Its heat is thus evolved, 
and absorbed by the moon. Not so, however, 
with the light of the sunbeam. That is evolved 
by the refractive power of the atmosphere, and 
the moon has no atmosphere. It is reflected to 
our earth, our atmosphere evolves it, and it is 
diffused. The sunbeam comes through the 
fields of ether with our light and heat in alatent 
state. Our atmosphere, by its refractive power, 
evolves the light, and by its condensing power 
evolves the heat. The further the sunbeam 
travels through the atmosphere before it gets to 
us, the more of its heat has been evolved, and 
the less we get of it. That is why itis colder 
in winter than in summer. The sunbeam strikes 
the atmosphere obliquely in winter, and travels 
through more of it before it reaches us. And 
that is why we find that the higher we go from 
the earth, the colder it gets. If we could get 
above the atmosphere we would find that there is 
neither light nor heat there. The sunbeam is 
not a simple element, but a compound of ele- 
mentary principles. - The exact manner and con- 
ditions under which the sunbeam leaves the sun 
1s @ matter of much speculation. The most 
reasonable supposition is, however, that it is by 
the power of expansion, after the manner that 
water expands into steam and carries away heat 
in a latent state. The accepted theory of heat 
is, that ig isa mode of motion—a wave motion 
of ether Started by combustion in the sun. But 
if that be true, why do the vibrations diminish 
as we approach the sun? The higher we get 
from the earth the colder itis. If the vibratory 
theory be true, the heat ought to increase as we 
ascend. Again, if heat is a motion of ether, and 
light is that motion accelerated, why do the 
vibrations reflected from the moon give the sen- 
sation of light, butno heat{ M. Zz. PUTNAM. 
Dxsrructiveness.—“ Be noble, be 
just, be magnanimous!” cry the moralists. 
Every one will admit that these are worthy ob- 
jects of ambition, but few have grasp of mind 
enough to see, with Thackeray, that more than 





half the acts men perform, thinking them done 
from lofty motives, are in reality the offspring of 
very vulgar ones. How harsh the world’s judg- 
ment of that man has been who said ‘evil is 
from excess of good!” To be noble, you must 
be self-concentrated and self-reliant. To be just, 
you must be somewhat cold-hearted. To be 
magnanimous, you must incline toward cruelty. 
To be all these, you must have Destructiveness 
large, and then arises the question, ‘*‘ What is 
Destructiveness, and how is it shown ?”’ 

Owing to the careless manner in which epi- 
thets are applied, the man who likes to destroy, 
to break, tear down, cut out, is called destruct- 
ive. Perhaps it is windows he smashes, or he 
wounds his neighbor’s head, or breaks laws of 
God or man. The faculty will act variously, 
according to varying associations. A little wind 
will destroy a fragile plant; a tempest may not 
disturb an oak. One man will be a tyrant and 
delight in petty annoyance to others from mere 
weakness; another will be gentle and decisive 
from calm power. There is a great need of cul- 
tivating faculties termed the “lower.’’ We see 
how, when a man’s intellect is undisciplined, he 
is led into eccentricities. Visionaries and half- 
cracked men of wonderful expectations are, in 
nearly every case, men whose intellect received 
no discipline in early life. And it is the same 
with other faculties. When the destructive 
faculty is undisciplined, violence and bloodshed 
is the result. The man fighting for right with 
his pen has as much need of this element of 
Destructiveness as a general besieging acity. It 
is difficult to explain to the unreflecting that the 
same faculty which enables a beautiful woman 
to keep her countenance composed is but a bet- 
ter employment of that which leads a clown to 
vent his rage upon any defenseless animal in his 
power. It seems to have been nature’s object, 
in allowing the stronger to prey upon the 
weaker, to cultivate the faculty, to show its 
value and to convey to man strong hints of the 
need of disciplining it; and, admirable as may 
be its cultivation, there will ever arise doubts 
whether field sports for men and flirtation and 
gossip for women are its best academies. 


That Destructiveness must be well developed 
in any truly great man can be easily shown. In 
commanders and conquerors it may be in excess, 
but even in creative genius it must be largely 
represented. Even in women it is an essential. 
Beauty comes first from a harmoniously shaped 
head, and next, the lastingness of beauty de- 
pends upon the power of controlling the mus- 
cles of the face. From this necessity of the 
action of what phrenologists call the organ 
of Destructiveness, it follows that a beautiful 
woman must be capable of restraining her emo- 
tions. The yielding to any powerful sentiment 
impairs beauty. Ruskin has affirmed that “the 
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signs of want of control denote vulgarity.” 
High beauty must show self-control, and be 
based upon self-restraint. However yielding 
may be the mass of the sex, the rarely beauti- 
ful are rarely seep. The proverb that only the 
brave deserve the fair, is founded on the assimi- 
lation and sympathy of faculties, for it is De- 
structiveness which helps to make a man brave, 
and also to make a woman beautiful. 

In the poets, Dante and Milton, for example, 
we see the same controlling quality. Perhaps 
here in excess. Shakspeare is the best exam- 
ple. What man could write a tragedy without 
the exercise of this organ, any more than he 
could a comedy without exciting his Mirthful- 
ness? Indeed, the Destructive faculty gives him 
the power, with the help of his intellect, of 
grasping his theme and controlling and com- 
pleting the work. It is this which gives the 
somberness to Tennyson’s poetry. We find it 
in those who are prone to look upon the dark 
side of life. Yet the man who commits suicide 
will generally be found to be he who used this 
faculty in his moments of relaxation, and not in 
his habitual context of thought. Suicide comes 
from a morbid and irregular action of the faculty, 
the over-exercise and unbalanced action of the 
organization. The man composes a drama for 
himself in his own mind, in which he acts the 
leading part, and, as the time goes on, a tragic 
conclusion seems essential to the unity of the 
piece. In nine times out of ten it is not the 
constitutional misanthrope, but the naturally 
cheerful man, saddenly thrown off his balance 
of mind, who commits suicide. As it is not the 
habitual sinner, but the good man, who for once 
has stepped aside, who is most overwhelmed 
with grief, so it is not he who has mused much 
upon death, but one startled from his levity, who 
is most likely to be led into a monomania of 
suicide. The man who has never before been 
tempted knows not how to meet the temptation. 
Which is the most likely to steal? He who has 
never before felt the impulse, or he who has for a 
long time controlled it? Which is most likely 
to be injured by base books, he who can fix 
his attention on any book, who has a hunger for 
literature, or he who needs some excitement to 
urge him to read at all? And so of Destruct- 
iveness. Which is the most likely to be noble 
and just and magnanimous, he who has a vis- 
ionary hatred of Destructiveness, and can not 
bring himself to deliberate in cold blood upon 
feelings and affections, or he who, with the nerve 
of a surgeon, bares his arm and cuts out with 
unflinching touch the ulcer from the living flesh? 

— DAMON. 
How to Burtp a Horet.—Hotels at 
watering places, and all other buildings intended 
for the reception of seekers of pleasure and 
health, appear not to be the model houses which 





might be expected of them, and hence the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction of those who occupy them. 
Is there no chance for their improvement? It 
can not be denied that hotel users possess ya- 
rious characteristics as men and women, and 
these characteristics should be considered in 
the building and management of a hotel. I pro- 
pose to plan a building, with the details I deem 
necessary to meet the need of every g@test. Archi- 
tecture, properly applied, will accommodate the 
mental as well as the physical conditions of hu- 
man nature, and the pity is that its rational use 
is not more clearly appreciated in buildings. 

The hotel proposed is calculated to be about 
265 feet in length and about 160 feet in width, 
and three or four stories in height, basement not 
included, with an octagon tower forty feet in 
diameter at each corner, and perhaps a wing for 
the exclusive use of bachelors. 

First Story.—This story is to have, in the mid- 
die uf the oblong, a large audience-room, say 
7 or 80 feet in width and 150 feet in length, 


* which may be used for assembly purposes, such 


as concerts, lectures, religious services, and, on 
grand occasions, as a dining-room, or in warm 
weather or very bad weather, for promenades. 
On the two longer sides of the main hall and on 
one of the transverse sides are galleries; said 
galleries project from the walls of the main hall 
10 feet, and extended from the hall floor to floor 
of second story. The top floor of galleries to 
be arranged with seats for guests, entering from 
the second story hall by doors. The space un- 
derneath the galleries, on a level with the audi- 
ence-room, will form corridors on three sides of 
the hall, closed on both sides with large semi- 
circular sash-dSors, said doors when opened 
allowing a clear view, in a cross direction 
through the building, and admitting a free cir- 
culation of air. At each end of the corridors 
the main stair-cases are to be located. The 
piazza, which is to be placed on the front, or 
may be extended on all sides if preferred, will 
have a length of 180 feet, and be about 5v feet 
in width. The ventilation of the audience room 
is to be partly gained from the ceiling, which 
will form a skylight. The main corridors under 
the galleries mentioned should project on the 
sides of the large audience-room, and thus give 
communication with all the adjoining rooms. 
On the main front communication with the 
piazza is to be had with the grand parlors, sa- 
loons, etc., and on the opposite side of the 
building will be the dining-room, with the pan- 
tries. Some of the octagon rooms in the towers 
may be used, one for a reading-room, one for & 
private dining-room, another for social table 
games, or conversational purposes, ete. At the 
main entrance will be placed the offices of the 
proprietor and waiting-rooms for guests, and at 
the transverse end rooms may be arranged for 
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guests desiring to be located on the first floor, 
and outlets communicating with the additional 
wing to be occupied by bachelors. 

The upper stories are to be used exclusively 
for bed-rooms, with all the necessaries. Every 
room has its direct light and an outside pros- 
pect. The corridor of the second story commu- 
nicates with the galleries of the audience-room. 

B t.—The b nt will contain billiard- 
rooms or gymnasium-rooms for the young as 
well as the old; in fact, all arrangements neces- 
sary for healthful exercise. 

Many more details might be mentioned, but 
I think this will be enough to give a general idea 
of the plan. Now, with the building before us 
in imagination, let us enter to see the effect. 
We go into the main hall through the outer ves- 
tibule, then we enter the second vestibule, pas- 
sing the waiting-rooms, and behold, we have a 
view of the interior of the grand audience-room, 
and a fine view of the corridors, parlors, dining- 
room, ete. The effect is impressive. The vari- 
ety will always appear fresh, as the character of 
the arrangement opens not one form of interest, 
but many. Now, let us place 1,000 guests on 
this floor, where wealth, beauty, and enjoyment 
may find a field for activity. The ventilation 
would be perfect, the cooling breeze have its 
sway, to keep the mind fresh and the spirit 
cheerful. Those who wish to see what is going 
on, and not be noticed themselves, can pass 
along the corridors and view the company from 
them or from the galleries. All other advan- 
tages gained by such an arrangement I will leave 
to the guests to imagine, but I will here mention 
that such a hotel would be really more economi- 
cal than the hotels of the oldstyles. The dispo- 
sition shown in the ordering of such an estab- 
lishment, especially honest management, would 
find appreciation in the progressive American. 
The exterior of such a building as I have at- 
tempted to describe would also be impressive, 
and the cost of the same, in wood, would not 
exceed $120,000. 

It, may here be appropriate to mention that 
this plan would admit any extent of enlarge- 
ment, and it would add additional interest to all 
its details. F. A. SAELTZER. 





PurenoLtocy a TruE aND Vatu- 
ABLE ScreNcE.—Phrenology is a science unwise- 
ly neglected by the generality of mankind. Some 
profess not to believe in its existence, and others 
certainly do not appreciate itsadvantages. The 
object of this article is to establish the truth 
that Phrenology does really exist, and that a 
knowledge of this science is essentially needed 
by every one, especially those in possession of 
mental faculties. 

No one disbelieves in the existence of mental 
Organs, and that these organs are located in the 





head. But we are informed by our opponents, 
that in one person an organ may be located in 
one part of the head, and in another the same 
organ may be located in some other part; and 
that there is no means of determining the exact 
location of any organ. Whena man’s nose does 
not appear on the faee, and the mouth is some- 
times located back of the ears, we shall have 
some grounds for asserting that an organ has no 
definite location. Nature’s laws are unchang- 
able; and every part of every natural object 
always maintains its relative position to the 
other parts. Did you ever see apples grow on 
that part of a tree not so designed by Mother 
Nature? Did you ever see a dog’s head located 
where his tail ought to be? From the fact that 
everything in creation is formed and governed 
according to natural laws, and that there is no 
such thing as chance, is it not unreasonable to 
disbelieve in the science of Phrenology? Those 
of us who have given any attention to this sub- 
ject know that a practical phrenologist can, by 
the examination of a head, give a correct de- 
scription of character. Now, if the location of 
every organ is not always the same, this would 
very evidentally be impossible. 

If Phrenology be a true science, no one should 
long remain ignorant of its teachings. Every 
man, to insure his success and happiness, must 
be thoroughly educated for his business or pro- 
fession. Ifa man is to become a merchant, he 
should thoroughly acquaint himself with mer- 
chandise. Noman can practice law successfully 
unless he has a fair knowledge of the things per- 
taining to that profession. Now, as we are daily 
more or less associated with our fellow-man, is 
it not very necessary that every one should un- 
derstand that science that will enlighten him as 
to the character of those with whom he is deal- 
ing? Much of the dishonesty now practiced is 
evidently owing to the fact that men are gener- 
ally ignorant of Phrenology. And Ido believe 
that if people would make this a study, and thus 
qualify themselves for reading the minds of their 
fellow-creatures, evilly disposed people would 
endeavor to live better lives. Furthermore, the 
application of Phrenology is nowhere more bene- 
ficial than in the rearing of the young; it teaches 
us what they are, how to elevate them and to 
help them to those vocations for which they 
were designed. JOHN W. LEOWE. 


—_+0+—__ 
WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THE greatest misfortune of all is not to beable 
to bear misfortune. 

Every affection has its own enjoyment, and 
enjoyments tie minds together.—Swedenborg. 
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We think too much on what the gods have 
given us, and too little why.— Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Part of the very nobility of the devotion of 
the true workman to his work consists in the 
fact that a man is not daunted by finding that 
drudgery must be done. 


A Curnaman in San Francisco was rudely 
pushed into the mud from a street crossing by 
an American. He picked himself up very calm- 
ly, shook off some of the mud, bowed very po- 
litely, and said, with a mild, reproving tone, to 
the offender, ““You Christian, me heathen; 
good-by !”’ 

A Man who does not love luxury is an incom- 
plete man, or, if he prefers, an ignoramus. A 
man who can not dispense with luxury, and who 
does not love hard fare, hard bed, hard travel, 
and all manner of robust, vigorous, tense work, 
is a weakling and a soft.—Theodore Winthrop. 

THE earnest men are so few in the world that 
their very earnestness becomes at once the badge 
of their nobility; and as men in a crowd in- 
stinctively make room for one who seems eager 
to force his way through it, so mankind every- 
where open their ranks to one who rushes zeal- 
ously to some object lying beyond them.— 
Dwight. 

Do not forget if you accomplish a little every 
day it will amount toa good dealina year. If 
you pursue some study, or read one hour every 
day in the year, you will have acquired an 
amount of knowledge in three hundred and sixty- 
five days that will surprise you. Bear this in 
mind now, early in the year, and let nothing pre- 
vent you from taking advantage of it.— Anon. 

THe last best fruit which comes to late per- 
fection, even in the kindliest soul, is tenderness 
towards the hard, forbearance toward the un- 
forbearing, warmth of heart toward the cold, 
and philanthrophy toward the misanthropic. 


——~9¢9——_—_ 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A youne lady describing a bashful young man 
ata party, said: ‘“‘ He looked so timid I feared he 
would jump through his neck-tie and run away.” 

An Aberdeenian newly arrived in London, en- 
tered a shop and asked “the wye to the toor ?” 
“* They speak Dutch next door,’’ was the answer. 
** Fat div ye sell heer?” ‘‘Blockheads!” ‘Min, 
ye drive a gey gweed trade, for I see ye’ve only 
ane left.’’? The fulp didna bark back. 

“On, we don’t mind the fourth story,” said an 
Ohio Congressman’s wife in choosing Washing- 
ton lodgings the other day; ‘‘we can go up and 
down in the ventilator.” 





A DISPATCH was handed in at the telegraphic 
office to wire to San Francisco, of which the fol- 
lowing is the text, verbatim et literatim: ““Mr.——: 
Teundt tcent dows guts. Bediclos ber ichspres."’ 
Which reached San Francisco thus: ““Mr.—-: 
Don’t send those goods. Particulars by ex- 
press.”” Who would have thought it ? 


How doth a little busy B. 
(By B I mean a belle) 
Improve each shining hair to see 
If she can catch a swell! 


How skillfully she plaits each tress, 
How neatly folds her pads, 

And lets a curl flow down her back, 
To tempt us artless lads! 


He sat in a railway car. His head was thickly 
covered with a mass of red hair. Behind him in 
a seat sat a man with hardly any hair on his head. 
He said to him, *“*I guess you wasn’t round 
when they dealt out hair.” ‘O, yes, I was,” re- 
plied bald head, “* but they offered me a lot of 
red hair, and I told them to throw it into the 
ash bin.”’ 


Ir a man with ease would study, he must eat, 
eat, eat 

But little at his dinner of his meat, meat, meat; 

And a youth to be distinguished in his art, art, 
art, 

Must keep the girls away from his heart, heart, 
heart. 


A LaDy whose worse half was notorious for 
his ill-temper, said she had the most even tem- 
pered husband in the world. ‘“ Why, how is 
that ?”” exclaimed one of her friends. “ Why, 
you see, he is always in a rage,’’ was the satis- 
factory reply. . 

Goop Deacon B— having, as some of his 
friends thought, shown too little interest in the 
public affairs of the day, was charged by a brother 
with being ‘‘on the fence.’ * Yes, Iam on the 
fence,’’ was the reply, “and there I propose to 
remain as long as it’s so confounded inuddy 
on both sides.”’ 


Happy Husband (to his wife’s seven-year-old 
sister at the other end of the room)—‘Well, 
Julia, you have a new brother now.” 

Julia—“Yes, but mother said to papa the other 
day that she was afraid you would never amount 
to much, but it seemed to be Sarah’s last 
chance.” 


A GERMAN pedlar sold.a man a liquid for the 
extermination of bugs. ‘‘And how do you use 
it?’’ inquired the man, after he had bought it. 
“Ketch te bug, and drop von little drop into his 
mout,” answered the pedlar. ‘You do!” ex- 
claimed the purchaser. “I could kill it in half 
the time by stamping on it.” *‘ Vell,” exclaim 
ed the German, “dat is a good vay, too.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shail enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
is our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press. and weinvite publishers to favor us with their 
recent publications, especially those related in any way 
to mental or physiological science. 








A Treatise on Human Puystonoey. 
Designed for the use of Students and Practi- 
tioners of Medicine. By John C. Dalton, 
M.D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, Member of the National Académy of 
Science, U. 8. A., ete., ete. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With 316 Illustrations ; 
pp. 828. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lee, Pub- 
lisher. 

In the preface to this new edition of his work 
the author writes: ‘‘In a text-book like the 
present it is desirable that the reader should not 
be misled by having all the frequent changes of 
opinion or sudstitutions of theory presented as 
discoveries in physiological science. Any faith- 
fully observed facts, however unexpected or 
peculiar, are, of course, at once invested with a 
prominent value, But the theoretical explana- 
tions by which they are sometimes accompanied 
are not of the same importance. They often 
represent only a scheme of probabilities exist- 
ing in the mind of the author, and may be al- 
tered at any time to suit the requirement of 
more extended observation. In rendering an 
account, therefore, of the state of knowledge 
upon any physiological subject, the student 
should be informed, not only of the result now 
in our possession, but also of the means of in- 
vestigation by which they have been attained.” 

In accordance with this sensible and truly 
scientific view of physical investigation, Dr. 
Dalton endeavors to cover the field of human 
physiology, describing Aow the different pro- 
cesses or functions are carried on in clear and 
terse phraseology, and dwelling but little upon 
the merely ratiocinative why. A grand truth is 
stated in the “Introduction,” viz.: ‘* The only 
method by which physiology can be studied is 
the observation of nature. The phenomena pre- 
sented by living creatures are only to be learned 
by direct examination, and can not be inferred 
by any process of reasoning from any other 
facts of a different character. Even a knowledge 
of the minute structure of a part, however ex- 
act, can not furnish any information as to its 
active properties or function; and these proper- 





ties can be learned only by examining the or- 
gan when it is in a state of activity.” In no 
department of anatomy does this truth more 
certainly apply than in the study of the nervous 
functions, and yet, when intelligent physiolo- 
gists are asked to accept the evidence of their 
senses as shown in the phenomena of mental 
life, they turn to dead brain tissue and ask us to 
demonstrate therein all that is claimed. Now, 
to get at the true relations of function we must 
study it in activity—and that in normal condi- 
tions, not in morbid or irregular. 

In his discussion of the numerous topics which 
are embraced in physiology, Dr. Dalton classifies 
them in three divisions or orders: 1. Every- 
thin which relates to the nutrition of the body. 
2. The phenomena of the nervous system. 3. 
The process of reproduction. In the review of 
proximate principles the treatment is quite 
thorough, involving very nearly all that is of 
value to the student, the results of observers to 
as late a date as 1874 being drawn from. The 
comparisons by analysis of wheaten bread with 
beef flesh and other articles in common use as 
food are scarcely fair, for the reason that the 
bread taken by the author as his standard is that 
made of sifted or superfine wheat flour and pre- 
pared by the yeast or carbonic-acid process. 
The marked popular tendency of late toward 
the use of wheat-meal or “‘ graham’? flour, and 
the many authoritative declarations which have 
been given in this country and in England in 
favor of wheat-meal bread, are entirely over- 
looked by the author. The fact, too, that a large 
proportion of our population make the various 
cereals the chief constituents of their dietary, 
and use them as nearly in the state which nature 
furnislres them as is consistent with cleanliness 
and easy convertibility by the process of diges- 
tion, and do not appear to suffer any deprecia- 
tion of mental and physical vigor, seems to have 
escaped his attention. The numerous tables 
showing the constituents of the ordinary articles 
of food, vegetable and animal, are of special 
value in studying the nutritive merits of each, 
and the admirable engravings which show the 
form of the proximate elements are of great 
assistance to the careful student. The part 
which interests us most as phrenologists is the 
nervous system, and a pretty careful examina- 
tion of that has resulted in a most favorable 
opinion of Dr. Dalton’s thoroughness and fair- 
ness in considering it. In his allusion to the 
part performed by any special department of the 
brain we find the spirit of candor generally con- 
trolling. He gives in clear review the results of 
recent vivisections by foreign and American in- 
vestigators. Finally, of the wonderful phases 
of reproduction the descriptions are compvre- 
hensiye and lucid, very many superb engravings 
contributing to the enlightenment of the student 
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Witey’s E.ocution anp Oratory.— 
Giving a thorough Treatise on the Art of 
Reading and Speaking. Containing Numerous 
and Choice Selections of Didactic, Humorous 
and Dramatic Styles from the most Celebrated 
Authors. Fifth Edition; pp. 444. Price, in 
cloth, $2. New York; Clark & Maynard. 


We have had occasion to notice this excellent 
volume in one of its editions, and now can dolittle 
more than reiterate our commendation of the 
method taken by Mr. Wiley to present the sub- 
ject of elocution. Being a lawyer by profession, 
the author has had «xperience enough to con- 
vince him of the great need of some preparation 
to fit a man for the rostrum, and he has brought 
his knowledge of forensic manners and much 
special reading to bear in the compilation of the 
book. His treatise upon the principles of elocu- 
tion is brief, but clear and comprehensive, copi- 
ous illustrations being given to exemplify the 
the few rules laid down. As for the selections 
in general, they are very numerous and very ex- 
cellent; furnishing the young man or woman 
who would contribute in an elocutionary way 
to the entertainment of the parlor or the pub- 
lic audience an ample reportoire. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


TREASURE Trove. A magazine of entertain- 
ing and select literature. Published by R. B. 
Caverly, of New York. This is a new candidate 
for public favor, but whether it will be able to 
make its way at the present dull time against 
the established miscellanies seems to us a matter 
of doubt. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH THE ALLEGED NEw 
Force. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. 
Reprinted from the Archives of Electricity 
and Neurology, November, 1875. New York: 
T. L. Clacher, Publisher. This is a discussion 
with regard to the new force Mr. Edison, of 
Newark, claimed to have discovered a while 
back while making investigations in electric 
dynamics. Dr. Beard is not prepared to admit 
the existence of a separate force or element, 
but deems the new and singular phenomena 
elicited by Mr. Edison’s and his own experi- 
ments to be worthy of further and more careful 
examination. 

Tue Hearts Lirt Reduced to a Science, Cu- 
mulative Exercise, etc. A pamphlet bearing 
upon the * Reactionary Health Lifter,” and its 
application as a substitute for ordinary exercise. 

MonTu_y WeaTHER Review for February. 
The chief signal officer, who always uses good 
paper for his reports, if the press-work be not 
of the clearest order, says: ‘‘ The principal fea- 
tures of the weather for the month have been— 
First, the average northerly courses of the 
areas of low barometer and the formation of 
barometric troughs and ridges; second, the high 





barometer in the Southern States; third, the 
high temperature in all districts except the ex- 
treme northern stations; fourth, the gales of 
February 1, 2, and 15, and the tornadoes in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Indiana of the 13th and 27th.” 


Tue JournaL or Epvucation, New York. 
No. 12 of Vol. I. isa beautiful specimen of what 
taste and good judgment can do in the way of 
arrangement, typography, and paper. A por- 
trait and sketch of Mr. E. J. Whitlock, Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Board of Education, are 
given, besides a variety of educational, art, and 
miscellaneous matters. 

Outing Drawines of the Figure for Record- 
ing the Situation and Form of Cases of Skin, 
and for Noting their Changes. By Balmanno 
Square, M.D., London. We thank the author 
for his very excellent and suggestive pamphlet. 


Munson’s PHonoGRAPHIC News. Published 
semi-monthly; $2 a year; single copies ten 
cents. The first number of this phonographic 
print bears a good appearance. We are glad to 
see it as a revival of magazines printed in short- 
hand years ago, and which, from the lack of 
support, were suspended. It supplies a need 
felt by every short-hand writer, whether he be 
in good practice or still a student. Some com- 
ments are given by Mr. Munson on Scovill’s 
short-hand. He declares it substantially a re- 
production of an old system, and of no special 
advantage to the world in comparison with the 
systems based upon Pitman’s in general use. 


PetTer’s HovuseHoLp MeELopies. The last 
number of this excellent monthly collection 
contains several good songs, among them “ The 
Rose of Killarney,’”’ ‘‘ The Homestead,’’ * For- 
ever Here My Rest Shall Be.” There are eight 
compositions, all printed upon thick-toned pa- 
per. Price of the number, fifty cents, or $4 per 
annum. 

Briecs & BroTHEeR’s QUARTERLY ILLUS- 
TRATED FLORAL Work, 1876. We have received 
the above-named catalogue, a book of 88 octavo 
pages, illuminated paper cover, which is also & 
treatise on the cultivation of flowers and vege 
tables. They say, ‘‘ We do the heaviest business 
in our line in the world.” Were it not that 
Briggs Brothers do an honest business they 
could not speak thus of themselves. Accom- 
panying the catalogue we received their ‘* To- 
mato Race,” which is a very witty conception, 
and carried out with great empressement. 

Tue CaTnoiic WorRLD is fresh and vigorous, 
seemingly having lost little by the recent change 
in its editorship. Amarticle on ‘The Basques,” 
deserves notice, as the author claims special im- 
portance for that people of Southwestern Eu- 
rope, representing them as possessing an an- 
tiquity outranking all other Enropean peoples. 





